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ADORATIO QUOTIDIANA SACERDOTALIS 


SHOULD not have ventured to seek the hospitality of THE 

C.ercy Review for another note on this subject were it not 
that I have been asked to do so by the Director General of the 
Movement, Archbishop Carinci, secretary to the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites. About a year ago, I asked my own secular 
clergy to consider seriously the advantage of belonging to this 
union which was founded in Italy in 1940 and was canonically 
erected by Cardinal Gilroy in 1950 and enriched by the late 
Pope with many indulgences. 

The only obligation of this Association, and an obligation 
which does not bind under pain of sin, is to dedicate an un- 
broken hour of our day to prayer in the presence of the Blessed 
Sacrament. But even to a good and zealous priest that demand 
sounds formidable at first. The membership is restricted to the 
secular clergy and all bishops, secular or regular. But the par- 
ochial secular clergy have at present a very full day. Their 
church services, their preparation of sermons, their pastoral 
visiting, their instruction of converts and the accumulation of 
almost secular business in which they are involved to meet the 
needs of our school problems, do tend to crowd out the time for 
prayer. They are already committed to their daily Mass and 
meditation, to their rosary and spiritual reading—these with 
the actual administration of the sacraments might seem enough 
to sanctify their work. And no doubt the priest who discharges 
all these duties digne, attente ac devote will have his work super- 
naturalized and fruitful. And yet, do we not all know how easily 
our daily duties may become matters of routine, which need a 
constant enkindling of devotion? And where are we to seek such 
a warming effect more easily than before the tabernacle which 
is the focus of all our priestly work? 

And can any of us say that his day is already so completely 
mortgaged that he cannot find an uninterrupted hour? None of 
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us is so tied to the daily round of work as a Pope. Yet Pius XII 
could find time for this, and so can the present Holy Father, 
Although the daily Mass is not to be a part of the consecrated 
hour, yet the constitutions are otherwise very liberal. There is 
no reason why one could not make one’s meditation, spiritual 
reading, rosary or Way of the Cross in the hour; and indeed it 
is permissible to spend part, or even all of the time in saying 
one’s office. Although the ideal is an hour of silent adoration 
and contemplation, the one essential thing is the unbroken 
hour. This calls for a certain measure of arrangement of our day 
and the elimination, as far as that is possible, of any distracting 
intrusion. With a little thought and a definite purpose to suc- 
ceed, I think that most priests could achieve this. Those who do 
will soon acquire the habit and appreciate its value. 

At the best we are but instruments in God’s hands for the 
salvation of souls, and our efficiency is more certain to be im- 
proved by union with God in the Blessed Sacrament than by 
any human effort directly applied to the burnishing of our 
natural equipment, necessary as such effort must always re- 
main. This is, I believe, a certain principle, although it could 
be carried to foolish extremes: we need time to prepare our ser- 
mons, and the man who said, “I only need two minutes of in- 
tense thought before the tabernacle by way of preparation,” did 
not spend all his other time in pastoral work. 

The purpose of this note, however, is merely to introduce 
the following letter addressed to Archbishop Carinci. From it 
the judgement of the Holy Father can be inferred. In view of 
that letter I feel confident that many more priests will wish to 
become members. The Association can be joined by any secular 
priest or any Bishop, and seminarians can be enrolled as aspir- 
ants. A letter to Archbishop Carinci, Via Urbano VIII, 16, 
Roma, will secure a copy of the constitutions and inscription in 
the list of members. Such a letter should give the writer’s name 
and address and diocese. 


%& THomas EDWARD, 


Bishop of Lancaster 
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The Vatican, 
The Secretariate of State November roth, 1958 
of His Holiness 

Your Most Reverend Excellency, 

The warm expression of joyful homage and devotion 
addressed by your Excellency to the Holy Father on the occa- 
sion of His Elevation to the Supreme Pontificate, both as a per- 
sonal tribute and on behalf of the Pious Union of Sacerdotal 
Daily Adoration, finds the most affectionate response in the 
paternal heart of His Holiness, and the accompanying gift of a 
chalice is rendered the more precious by reason of the symbolic 
significance you have willed to attach to it. 

His Holiness is himself very glad to be a member of the Pious 
Association and is most grateful at thus having, as your Excel- 
lency hastens to assure Him, a large share of the prayers and 
merits of the members. 

In appreciation of all this store of riches and of the gift 
which so manifestly betokens them, the August Pontiff conveys to 
your Excellency and to all you represent the expression of his 
warmest gratitude. Meanwhile, his wish for the beloved Asso- 
ciation is that it may ever more and more flourish, prosper and 
grow, for the sanctification of its members in accordance with 
the noble aims it pursues. 

In conclusion, the August Pontiff with heart-felt affection 
imparts both to your Excellency, the revered Director, model for 
all of priestly devotedness, and to each member of Clergy and 
laity a special Apostolic Blessing, imploring for them all the 
choicest heavenly graces. 

I gladly avail myself of this occasion to assure you of the 
sentiments of my deepest respect, and I remain 

Your Excellency’s devoted servant, 
D. Tardini. 
To The Most Reverend Alfonso Carinci, 
Director of the Pious Union of 
Sacerdotal Daily Adoration, 
Rome. 
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ENGLISH SPIRITUAL WRITERS 
IV. CarpInaAL NEwMAN 


EWMAN’S greatest gift was undoubtedly his influence 

for spiritual good. He knew it, and he always wanted to 
employ it for God’s glory and the salvation of souls. It must 
have needed all his faith to seem to risk the loss of all this 
influence when he became a Catholic. Fortunately, his faith in 
God’s providence was great enough to meet this trial calmly. 
“As to influence,” he said, “the whole world is one great 
vanity, and I trust I am not set on anything in it—I trust not.”! 
It caused him much human distress that, during his first 
years as a Catholic, he seemed to do so little for souls, as con- 
trasted with what he had done as a Protestant. He was, how- 
ever, consoled before his death with the thought that “It is the 
rule of God’s Providence that we should succeed by failure.” 
When he was made cardinal, the Whitehall Review spoke of the 
unique influence Newman had by then acquired on English- 
speaking civilization. “There is no man in England more truly 
honoured and respected.” The Daily News at his death said 
that “thousands know that they have lost one in whom their 
faith rested, one who was a living incarnation of the defensi- 
bility of faith, one on whose authority they could quote an 
argument to sustain them in their acceptance of the unseen”. 
He lived to see his influence as a Catholic more widespread 
than it ever had been as an Anglican. 

Contrary to a superficial view of his talents, Newman was a 
man of action. It was a need of his nature to help others, and 
men and women were never wanting who looked to him, and 
found in him, an inspiration to a new-found faith. 

Newman knew of two false kinds of Christianity, a senti- 
mental and a rationalistic, both of them doctrinally agnostic. 
His lifelong message was that such Christianities were not 
genuine. To the agnostic he said, reflecting his own conviction: 
“Tt surely cannot be meant that we should be undecided all 


1A. Mozley, Letters and Correspondence of 7. H. Newman, 1891, II, p. 471. 
2'W. Ward, The Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman, II, p. 285. 
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our days. We were made for action, and for right action—for 
thought, and for true thought. Let us live while we live; let us 
be alive and doing . . .”? It was in this spirit that Newman 
by-passed all the committees at the beginning of the Oxford 
Movement, and undertook, at first almost alone, the unremit- 
ting labour of the Tracts, combined with the untiring personal 
influence of his sermons and friendly correspondence and 
intercourse. 

We are not surprised, then, that his most characteristic 
message, in season and out of season, was an appeal to a deeper 
and sincere faith. Faith is what the modern world lacks. Faith 
is what Christ offers. Faith is that without which Christian 
prayer and life are impossible. The world has forgotten the 
very nature of faith; often enough it puts sentiment or opinion 
in its place. In this way doctrine, God’s life-giving word, is lost. 
Newman himself had begun life, as he always insisted, with a 
grave temptation against the faith at the early age of fifteen. 
The grace by which God had saved him from infidelity he 
always looked upon as the most important grace of his life. In 
gratitude, he wished only to be able to bring God’s word to 
others. 

There were not only unbelievers who were to be brought 
to the faith, there were believers who were to be taught to live 
as though they believed, to live as though Christ had come 
and were their Saviour, to live as though He were the Way and 
Truth and Life, and as though it really mattered whether we 
listened to Him. Moreover, when we listen, Newman pointed 
out, we must not listen to our listening, but to the truths God 
teaches us. Faith is not feeling, but the acceptance of Christ, 
who is its Object. It must lead to action with regard to that 
Object. One without the other would be a mockery. 

Faith, for Newman, is self-effacing. It looks out of itself 
and beyond itself, to the God who reveals Himself. 


Thus the true Christian pierces through the veil of this world 
and sees the next. He holds intercourse with it; he addresses God, 
as a child might address his parent, with as clear a view of Him, 
and with as unmixed a confidence in Him; with deep reverence 


1 Discussions and Arguments, 1873, p. 214. 
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indeed, and godly fear and awe, but still with certainty and 
exactness: as St Paul says, “I know whom I have believed,” with 
the prospect of judgement to come to sober him, and the assur- 
ance of present grace to cheer him.! 


Faith is opposed to that dangerous self-centred type of 
religion to be found in the world, which is only interested in 
either our own virtues, or, perhaps still worse, in the power 
we have of speaking of spiritual things. 


Some persons answer at once and without hesitation, that “‘to 
have faith is to feel oneself to be nothing, and God everything; 
it is to be convinced of sin, to be conscious one cannot save one- 
self and to wish to be saved by Christ our Lord; and that it is, 
moreover, to have the love of Him warm in one’s heart, and to 
rejoice in Him, to desire His glory, and to resolve to live to Him 
and not to the world”’. But I will answer, with all due seriousness, 
as speaking on a serious subject, that this is not faith... . Though 
a man spoke like an angel, I would not believe him, on the mere 
ground of his speaking.” 


It is owing to the fallacy of mistaking feelings for faith that 
people are led to be disturbed because their attendance at 
Church does not arouse religious emotions. It is owing to the 
same fallacy when people of the world say that the religion one 
chooses is a matter of temperament. The fault of too great 
reliance upon subjective feelings is found even among Catholics, 
in spite of their objective attitude to the faith. Ultimately it 
was characteristic of the heresy of modernism, foreseen clearly 
by Newman, to reduce dogma itself to a codification of religious 
experience. 


I would say this then [wrote Newman] that a system of 
doctrine has risen up during the last three centuries, in which 
faith or spiritual-mindedness is contemplated and rested on as the 
end of religion instead of Christ. I do not mean to say that Christ 
is not mentioned as the Author of all good, but that stress is laid © 
rather on the believing than on the Object of belief, on the com- 
fort and persuasiveness of the doctrine rather than on the doc- 


1 Parochial and Plain Sermons, Catholic ed. (hereafter referred to as P.S.), viii, 
p. 211. 


2 P.S., i, pp. 70-171, 
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trine itself. And in this way religion is made to consist in contem- 
plating ourselves, instead of Christ; not simply in looking to 
Christ, but in seeing that we look to Christ, not in His Divinity 
and Atonement, but in our conversion and faith in them... . 
The fault here spoken of is the putting the state of a believer as a 
more prominent subject of the Gospel than the nature, attributes, 
and work of Him who has given it. . . . The true preaching of the 
Gospel is to preach Christ. But the fashion of the day has been, 
instead of this, to attempt to convert by insisting on conver- 
sion... . And thus faith and (what is called) spiritual-minded- 
ness are dwelt on as ends and obstruct the view of Christ, just as 
the Law was perverted by the Jews.! 


One might say that the centrality of God and Christ in 
true Faith was not so much one of the root principles as the one 
root principle of Newman’s spiritual teaching. He had diag- 
nosed the modern malady, and all his life he sought to apply 
the only remedy. It is significant of his own firm hold on the 
faith that there is never the least hint of hesitation as to the 
Catholic soundness of this position. One has only to look 
through the titles of his sermons to realize that Newman was 
ever trying to turn men away from themselves, their own self- 
righteousness, their self-complacency, their self-seeking, their 
self-interest, so as to teach them to contemplate God in Christ. 

It is important to remember this when we consider what is 
sometimes referred to as Newman’s introspectiveness. Intro- 
spective he was by natural temperament. Perhaps this very fact 
helped to make him the more suspicious of a religion which 
began and ended in introspectiveness. To him, undoubtedly, as 
to the two St Teresas and St Augustine, religion did involve a 
looking inwards. But what he saw when he looked inwards 
was not his feelings, but two objective beings, the most impor- 
tant beings to each one of us, himself and his Creator. He 
saw himself as an object in God’s presence, the principal 
object that he had to watch over and perfect with the grace 
that God would give him. But it was not his own convictions 
about himself that counted, but Christ’s revelation. People too 
often want “to identify Christian doctrine with their own 
individual convictions, to sink its supernatural character, and 

1 Lectures on Justification, ed. 1838, pp. 372-4. 
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to constitute themselves the prophets, not the recipients, of 
Divine Truth”. It is what I am in the sight of my Maker that 
counts, not what I seem to my own consciousness. “Sublime, 
unlooked-for doctrine, yet most true! To every one of us there 
are but two beings in the whole world, himself and God. . . .”? 
This realization that the spiritual life, at the deepest level, is 
lived out by each individual soul in the immediate presence of 
God, came to him at his first “conversion”? from sin to God at 
the age of fifteen. It remained with him all his life. “. . . from 
a boy I had been led to consider that my Maker and I, His 
creature, were the two beings, luminously such, in rerum natura”. 

An ungrounded fear that this truth was not recognized in 
the Church of Rome had for a time held him back. He had 
heard the common accusation made against Rome that dogmas, 
devotions, rites, sacraments, angels and saints were allowed by 
her to intervene between God and the soul. It was an immense 
relief to him to find that this was not so, and that his own 
childhood conviction had been in harmony with Catholic tra- 
dition. He found in the devotions of the Church of Rome that 
it is again “‘face to face’, “solus cum solo”, in the most vital 
matters between man and his God. 


He alone creates; He alone has redeemed; before His awful 
eyes we go in death; in the vision of Him is our eternal beatitude. 
What I can speak of with great confidence is the effect produced 
on me a little later by studying the Exercises of St Ignatius. For 
here again, in a matter consisting in the purest and most direct 
acts of religion; in the intercourse between God and the soul, 
during a season of recollection, of repentance, of good resolution, 
of enquiry into vocation, the soul was “sola cum solo”; there 
was no cloud interposed between the creature and the Object of 
his faith and love. The command practically enforced was “My 
son, give me thy heart.’*4 


Newman’s very conviction of God’s existence was in his 
mind closely connected with this conviction of his life as being 
lived through in the presence of His Maker and final goal. 


1 Oxford University Sermons, Catholic ed., pp. 172-3. 
* P.S., i, p. 20. 

3 Apologia pro Vita Sua, ed. 1890, p. 195. 

4 Op, cit., pp. 195-6. 
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“I am a Catholic,” he wrote in the Apologia, “‘by virtue of my 
believing in a God; and if I am asked why I believe in a God, 
I answer that it is because I believe in myself, for I feel it 
impossible to believe in my own existence (and of that fact 
I am quite sure) without believing also in the existence of Him, 
who lives as a Personal, All-seeing, All-judging Being in my 
conscience.”! The more Newman was driven back into his own 
loneliness, the more he found God waiting for him. He con- 
soled his sister on one occasion, when she was worried about 
him: “I am not more lonely than I have been a long while. 
God intends me to be lonely; He has so framed my mind that 
I am in a great measure beyond the sympathies of other people 
and thrown upon myself. God, I trust, will support me in 
following whither He leads.” 

It was a fault of many people, he was convinced, to live by 
a light other than that of the faith. Too often they forget the 
presence of God in their souls. 


Common men see God at a distance; in their attempts to be 
religious they feebly guide themselves as by a distant light, and 
are obliged to calculate and search about for the path. But the 
long practised Christian, who, through God’s mercy, has 
brought God’s presence near to him, the elect of God, in whom 
the Blessed Spirit dwells, he does not look out of doors for the 
traces of God; he is moved by God dwelling in him, and needs 
not but act on instinct. I do not say there is any man altogether 
such, for this is an angelic life; but it is the state of mind to which 
vigorous prayer and watching tend.” 


It is the same with God’s messages. The religious man does 
not see them, as it were, at a distance. They tell of facts, which 
affect us here and now. Coming from God, they are accepted 
as fully as we accept the truth of what we see. 

“If it be true (as we hold it to be), it must be of consequence. 
A religious mind is ever looking out of itself, is ever pondering 
God’s words, is ever ‘looking into’ them with the Angels, is 
ever realizing to itself Him on whom it depends, and who is 
the centre of all truth and good.’ 

1 Op. cit., p. 198. 


* PS. 1: Ps 95 
3 P.S., iv, pp. 292, 294. 
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The importance of a God-centred view like that of New- 
man’s is evident in deciding the right attitude to sin. A sense 
of guilt can be something morbid when it is purely a question 
of subjective feelings. It is the proper attitude of the sinful 
creature when the sinner puts himself in the presence of the 
personal God he has disobeyed. ‘““To thee only have I sinned, 
and have done evil before thee.” The non-religious philosopher, 
Newman tells us, does not mind admitting that sin is an imper- 
fection of our nature, even that it is harmful to our fellow- 
men, that it destroys our dignity and self-esteem. “But Chris- 
tianity, in addition to this confession, requires him to acknow- 
ledge himself to be a rebel in the sight of God, and a breaker 
of that fair and goodly order of things which the Creator once 
established.” Some modern writers reflect the subjective atti- 
tude to sin when they call it “a growing-pain or a cramp of 
the evolving powers of our nature” or a species of ‘maladapta- 
tion’’. It is significant that the German Protestant theologian, 
Schleiermacher, with his very subjective approach to theology, 
says little in all his works either of the personal God or of sin. 
“*. . . the Christian acknowledges that he has fallen away from 
that rank in creation which he originally held; that he is guilty 


in the court of heaven, and is continually doing things odious 
in the sight of the Divine holiness.”’? 

The Christian sense of sin involves a broken harmony 
between persons, rather than a mere imperfection. 


If, on doing wrong, we feel the same tearful, broken-hearted 
sorrow which overwhelms us on hurting a mother; if, on doing 
right we enjoy the same sunny serenity of mind, the same sooth- 
ing, satisfactory delight which follows on our receiving praise 
from a father, we certainly have within us the image of some 
person, to whom our love and veneration look, in whose smile 
we find our happiness, for whom we yearn, towards whom we 
direct our pleading, in whose anger we are troubled and waste 
away.® 


It is right for us to regard the church as our home, and no 
1 Oxford University Sermons, Catholic ed., pp. 12, 13. 


2 Op. cit., p. 13. 
3 Grammar of Assent, 1891, p. 109. 
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one loved more the Catholic practice of visiting the Blessed 
Sacrament than Newman. Yet the Catholic will never forget 
| the majesty of God whose temple the church is. Regarding the 
| Eucharist, he remarked soon after his conversion: ‘Catholicism 
is a different religion from Anglicanism” because of its devotion 
to the Eucharist, and he spoke of the “blessedness of finding, 
when you enter a Catholic Church, a Treasure Unutterable, 
the Presence of the Eternal Word Incarnate, the Wisdom of 
the Father, who, even when He had done His work, would not 
leave us, but rejoices still to humble himself by abiding in 
places on earth for our sakes while he reigns not the less on the 
right hand of God.” Yet, on the other hand, “we must in all 
respects act as if we saw God; that is, if we believe that God is 
here, we shall keep silence; we shall not laugh, or talk, or 
whisper during the Service, as many young persons do; we 
shall not gaze about us.’”? 

The true Christian attitude is not to demand “Is religion 
necessary for man?’”’, “Is prayer necessary to man’s self- 
fulfilment?”’, ““Have I faith?” or “Am I spiritual-minded?”’; 
but rather “What does Christ tell us?” “How can I please 
Him?” “How does He wish me to pray?” or “How can I 
become more like Him?” i 

Even Catholics frequently fail in not practically submitting 
their reasons to God’s awesome truth, goodness and majesty. 


Men confess that He is infinite, yet they start and object, as 
soon as His infinitude comes in contact with their imagination 
and acts upon their reason. They cannot bear the fulness, the 
superabundance, the inexhaustible flowing forth, and “vehement 
rushing”, and encompassing flood of the Divine attributes. They 
restrain and limit them by their own standard, they fashion 
them by their own model: and when they discern ought of the 
unfathomable depth, the immensity of any single excellence or 
perfection of the Divine Nature, His love or His justice, or His 


power, they are at once offended, and turn away, and refuse to 
believe.? 


Faith, however, for Newman did not stop short at this living 


1 P.S., viii, p. 9. 
* Discourses of Mixed Cong., 1892, pp. 309, 310. 
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in God’s presence. It means, as already touched upon, learning 
from God. Religion involves revelation, and revelation involves 
dogma. It is no answer to say that the doctrines of the Creed are 
not found in Scripture. “If there is a Revelation, there must be 
a doctrine; both our reason and our hearts tell us so. If it is not 
in Scripture, it is somewhere else; it is to be sought elsewhere.””! 
There were religious theorists in Newman’s time, as in our 
time, who wished to do away with dogmas. He claimed that 
they would never have much influence with ordinary Chris- 
tians. People 


want to be assured that what seems to them true, is true; they 
want something to lean on, holier, diviner, more stable than 
their own minds. They have an instinctive feeling that there is an 
external, eternal truth which is their only stay; and it mocks 
them, after being told of a Revelation, to be assured, next, that 
that Revelation tells us nothing certain, nothing which we do 
not know without it, nothing distinct from our own impressions 
concerning it, whatever they may be—nothing such, as to exist 
independently of that shape and colour into which our own in- 
dividual mind happens to throw it. (D.A., p. 133.) 


Religion then offers us an insight into the next world. The 
spiritual life, from one point of view, consists in making that in- 
sight a fruitful one, influencing our lives. Some of Newman’s 
most impressive passages are those where he is describing the 
fruitfulness of the Christian image of Christ on early Christians. 
It is not doctrine in the abstract, but the persons and facts to 
which the doctrine points that form the life of Christianity. “It 
was the Thought of Christ, not a corporate body or a doctrine, 
which inspired that zeal which the historian so poorly compre- 
hends; and it was the Thought of Christ which gave a life to the 
promise of that eternity, which without Him would be, in any 
soul, nothing short of an intolerable burden.”? The Christian 
doctrines are facts, not opinions; they refer to real persons. The 
doctrine of the Assumption follows from what Mary is, and 
Christians’ contemplation of what she is, rather than a logical 
deduction from abstract doctrines. 


1 Discussions and Arguments, 1873, p. 132. 
2 Grammar of Assent, 1891, p. 465. 
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The ancients worshipped; they went out of their own minds 
into the Infinite Temple which was around them. They saw 
Christ in the Gospels, in the Creed, in the Sacraments and other 
Rites; in the visible structure and ornaments of His House, in the 
Altar, and in the Cross; and, not content with giving the service 
of their eyes, they gave Him their voices, their bodies, and their 
time, gave up their rest by night and their leisure by day, all that 
could evidence the offering of their hearts to Him. 


Many people spoke of the realization that Newman suc- 
ceeded in conveying to them of another world, far greater than 
the world they see, both in their own souls, and all around 
them. Like St Leo in his famous Christmas sermon, Newman 
was at pains to give people a deeper and more living faith in 
the dignity and glory of their own souls in God’s sight. 


O fearful follower of Christ, how is it that thou hast never 
thought of what thou art and what is in thee? Art thou not 
Christ’s purchased possession? Has He not rescued thee from the 
devil, and put a new nature within thee? Did He not in Baptism 
cast out the evil spirit and enter into thee Himself, and dwell in 
thee as if thou hadst been an Archangel, or one of the Seraphim 
who worship before Him continually? Much and rightly as thou 
thinkest of thy sins, hast thou no thought, I do not say of grati- 
tude, but of wonder, of admiration, of amazement, of awful and 
overpowering transport at what thou art through grace?” 


The way in which Newman spoke of the great invisible 
world of God around us so impressed people as to make them 
declare that he seemed himself to be dwelling in that other 
world, and to visit us to reveal to us its glory. ““There are two 
worlds, ‘the visible and the invisible’, as the Creed speaks, the 
world we see, and the world we do not see; and the world 
which we do not see exists as the world we do see. It really 
exists, though we see it not. The world that we see we know to 
exist, because we see it... . It is an immense world; it reaches to 
the stars. . . . It is everywhere; and it seems to leave no room for 
any other world. 

“And yet in spite of this universal world which we see, there 


1 Lectures on Fustification, 1838, pp. 337-8. 
* P.S., iv, p. 140. 
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is another world, quite as far-spreading, quite as close to us, 
and more wonderful; another world all around us, though we 
see it not, and more wonderful than the world we see, for this 
reason if for no other, that we do not see it.”! He reminds us of 
the inhabitants of that other world, of those who have lived in 
this world, whom we think to have died, and yet who live more 
fully than we do. He speaks of the Angels who minister to 
human beings throughout this world. “We are then in a world 
of spirits, as well as in a world of sense, and we hold communion 
with it, and take part in it, though we are not conscious of doing 
ao.,"8 

Newman was deeply convinced of the importance for the 
Christian of choosing whether we shall be dominated by the 
world we see or by the unseen world. Since the fall, the world 
we see is under the control of a spirit which opposes the Gospel. 
Where the Christian walks by faith, the world walks by sight. 
Where Christians see through the light of faith, the world walks 
in the darkness of unbelief. These two comparisons occur; the 
first, before Newman’s conversion, from the pulpit of St Mary’s, 
the second, in his Catholic days, from the pulpit of the Oratory. 

The world walks by sight. It seeks for the things it sees. At 
its best, it strives after good government, the acquisition of 
wealth, the prevention and relief of want, and all forms of tem- 
poral prosperity. It sees nothing beyond this life. It sometimes 
takes such a hold on shallow religious minds as to persuade 
them that the millenium has already come, that Christianity is 
no longer concerned with “obsolete dogmas about another 
world”, but concerns itself with the good of man here below. 

The world is impatient of the things that are not seen. They 
form a challenge to its comfort and sense of security. ‘““Does not 
the world scoff at all that is glorious, all that is majestic, in our 
holy religion? Does it not speak against the special creations of 
God’s grace? Does it not disbelieve the possibility of purity and 
chastity? Does it not slander the profession of celibacy? Does it 
not deny the virginity of Mary?”® The impatience with dogma 
that Newman witnessed, and the rejection of many distinctively 


1 P.S., iv, pp. 200-201. 
2 P.S., iv, Pe 205. 
3 Discourses to Mixed Cong., 1892, p. 167. 
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Christian virtues, is common today. Purity, obedience and 
recognition of authority are not virtues favoured by “the 
world”. 

The world that boasts that it has its feet on the earth is sadly 
blind to the things of heaven. It lacks the light of grace, by 
which alone it can see. “Not the keenest eyes can see in the 
dark. Now, though your mind be the eye, the grace of God is 
the light.”} Itself not seeing, the world cannot understand those 
who live by faith. The world thinks the dogmas which are 
Christianity’s life-blood a burden we would gladly reject. 


Yes [comments Newman ironically] that I suppose is the true 
relief, to believe nothing at all, or, at least, not to be bound to 
believe anything; to believe first one thing, then another; to 
believe what we please for as long as we please; that is, not really 
to believe, but to have an opinion about everything, and let 
nothing sit close upon us, to commit ourselves to nothing, to keep 
the unseen world altogether at a distance.” 


If the world’s only defect were blindness to the Faith, its 
claims would at least be specious to all whose faith is weak. But, 
mixed with all its specious goodness, there is always sin, even in 
the world’s understanding of the term. In his sermon, The World 
our Enemy, Newman shows that the world does nothing without 
spoiling it. Its great rulers are marred by tyranny and injustice. 
It substitutes expediency for justice and charity. It has a spirit 
hostile to meekness and humility. 

There is no space in one article to show how Newman 
developed this theme of the essential opposition between true 
Christianity, which lives by faith, and the spirit of this world, 
which lives by outward appearances. In his own life, Newman 
always tried to keep free from a love of the world’s praise. 


It has been my lifelong prayer [he wrote in his private diary in 
1860] and Thou hast granted it, that I should be set aside in this 
world. Now let me make it once again. O Lord, bless what I 
write and prosper it—let it do much good, let it have much 
success but let no praise come to me on that account in my life- 


+ Op: cit, p.: 37%. 
2 Op. cit., p. 185. 
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time. Let me go on living, let me die, as I have hitherto lived. 
Long before I knew St Philip, I wished “nesciri”. Let me more and 
more learn from Thy grace “sperni’’, and “‘spernere me sperni”’.! 


The greatest temptation to the Christian is to try to serve 
both worlds, with the result that they really live by sight and 
serve the world, while they appear outwardly even to them- 
selves and show themselves to others as satisfactory Christians. 
Such counterfeit Christianity is always a kind of insincerity or 
hypocrisy. The counterfeit Christian has hidden faults that his 
subconscious carefully prevents him from realizing. He may go 
into retirement out of laziness and pusillanimity, and persuade 
himself it is love of contemplation. He practises the outward 
forms of religion, and thinks he has true Christian holiness. He 
speaks fluently of religious matters, and thinks he possesses the 
virtues and the devotion that he praises. He depreciates others 
and gains a reputation for the virtues he desiderates in his 
neighbour. And when he finds a deep holiness and otherworld- 
liness he cannot deny, he excuses his worldliness as realism or a 
keeping of one’s feet firmly on the earth. Lastly, he substitutes 
worldly virtues for true Christian ones, superficial ones for 
genuine holiness. A deeper commitment than his he regards as 
fanaticism. His faith is half-hearted. 

In one way or another, the spirituality which Newman lived 
and preached was a call to be faithful to the unseen world of 
God’s revelation, together with a warning of the dangers and 
speciousness of the unbelieving religion of the world. One of the 
last of Newman’s published sermons, to the seminary students 
of the Birmingham diocese, in 1873, was on The Infidelity of the 
Future. ‘The special peril of the time before us is the spread of 
that plague of infidelity, that the Apostles and our Lord Him- 
self have predicted as the worst calamity of the last times of the 
Church.” Could we more fittingly close than with the words of 
one of Newman’s meditations: 


I believe, because Thou has spoken, O Lord. I joyfully accept 
Thy word about Thyself. Thou must know what Thou art—and 
1 John Henry Newman, Autobiographical Writings, 1956, p. 252. 


2 Catholic Sermons of Cardinal Newman, London, 1956, p. 121; Faith and 
Prejudice, New York, 1956, p. 117. 
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who else? Not I surely, dust and ashes, except so far as Thou 
tellest me. . . . I wish to lead a life of faith. . .. O my God, let me 
never forget this truth—that not only art Thou my Life, but my 
only Life! Thou art the Way, the Truth, and the Life. Thou art 
my Life, and the Life of all who live. All men, all I know, all I 
meet, all I see and hear of, live not unless they live by Thee. They 
live in Thee, or else they live not at all. No one can be saved out 
of Thee. Let me never forget this in the business of the day.! 


H. Francis Davis 


THE NEW INSTRUCTION ON 
SACRED MUSIC 


T the International Congress of Sacred Music held in 
Paris rather more than a year ago (July 1957), where 
these English-speaking islands were represented by no more 
than two or three “rank and file” priests and a handful of 
lay-people, a question was asked publicly which, in its stark- 


ness, was almost shocking: “Do the local authorities of the 
Church in general want to put into practice what the Popes 
have been telling us to do for the last fifty years?” 

The opening paragraph of the recent Instruction on Sacred 
Music and Liturgy,? issued by the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, is equally shocking, if we really take in what it says. 
It simply states that “‘in our time” (nostra aetate), no less than 
three documents of the “‘greatest importance” (gravissimi pon- 
deris) have been issued by the Sovereign Pontiffs on the subject 
of Church music, together with other lesser statements and 
decrees of the S.C.R. The Holy See has found it necessary to 
remind the Church at large of this fact, which surely would 
not have been the case had all these solemn documents and 
orders been given the notice that their importance demands. 
And we, in this country, can surely not excuse ourselves as 
though the implied reproach could not be aimed at us. The 

1 Meditations and Devotions, 1953 ed., pp. 281-2. 

2 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 1958, L, pp. 630 sqq. 
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scant support given to the Society of St Gregory and its com- 
panion the Church Musical Association—neither of which 
groups is in any way composed of “‘cranks”—seems a fairly 
clear indication that the direct worship of God by liturgy and 
song is not generally considered to be as important as the Popes 
and Sacred Congregations suggest. 

Moreover, it is evident from the beginning of this Instruc- 
tion that “pressing pastoral cares” cannot be accepted as an 
excuse for neglect of, or even opposition to, the liturgical and 
musical reforms put forward by encyclicals and decrees, for 
we are clearly told that such reforms have “‘pastoral necessities” 
(necessitates pastorales) and “‘pastoral effect”’ (pastoralem efficaciam) 
chiefly in view. 

But if the Instruction is forthright in its call for a serious 
examination of conscience on the part of all those who are in 
any way responsible for the furthering and encouraging of 
liturgical practice and song, it must be, at the same time, a 
source of great consolation not only to the large and quickly 
growing body of priests and faithful who have long felt the 
spiritual value of these things, but perhaps even more to those 
“local authorities’ whose very loyalty and devotion to the 
Holy See has, until now, made them exceedingly wary of 
allowing any “innovations” (such as dialogue Mass) even when 
it was within their power to do so. Many of these matters are 
now given full Papal approval and keen encouragement. Not 
only are we told that “‘ Missa natura sua postulat ut omnes adstanies, 
secundum modum sibi proprium, eidem participent”, but also, lest 
anybody should hold that this modum sibi proprium means mere 
physical presence in many cases and in many others a pious 
saying of the rosary or other prayers while Mass is being 
offered, it is said expressly ‘‘sedulo curandum est ut fideles non 
tamquam extranet vel muti spectatores’”, but that they are to be 
given every encouragement to follow Mass with a missal, taking 
their part in the Divine Sacrifice vocally in one or other of the ' 
four forms of ‘“‘dialogue Mass” here approved once and for all. 
The first form is by simply answering the responses: Amen, Et 
cum spiritu tuo, etc. The second form invites the faithful to join 
the server in all that he has to say, with the addition of the 
Domine non sum dignus before Communion. The third form is 
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when the faithful join in the saying of all the Ordinary of the 
Mass, Gloria, Credo, etc. The fourth form—a complete innova- 
tion it seems—allows those able to do so to join the priest in 
saying even the Proper of the Mass, Introit, etc. Besides these 
four forms of “dialogue Mass”’, it is also laid down in a special 
paragraph that the Paternoster in the Canon may be said by 
all with the priest in Latin, but never in the vernacular at this 
point. Priests, for their part, are expressly told to say those 
parts of the Mass, which the rubrics prescribe already as to be 
said clara voce, in such a way as to make it easy for those 
present to take their part as prescribed above. 

There is no doubt then that “the tongues of the faithful 
are loosed”, and their common Father, the Vicar of Christ, 
has bidden them use those tongues intelligently whenever they 
assist at Mass. Indeed, the very expression “Private Mass’, 
hitherto accepted as an alternative name for ‘““Low Mass’”’, is 
now repudiated—Denominatio proinde ‘‘Missae privatae’’ vitetur. 

In this article we are concerned with the Instruction from 
the musical point of view, and so we pass on from the music of 
the spoken word to the directions given in the matter of music 
more strictly so called. 

After two pages of introduction setting out the contents of 
the Instruction, the document is divided into three unequal 
chapters: General Ideas, General Rules, Special Rules. The 
first two are quickly dealt with in five pages, but the third 
chapter covers no less than twenty-six pages of the Acta Apos- 
tolicae Sedis, and contains regulations for all kinds of church 
music, from the human voice to bells. 

In the first chapter of General Ideas, we are reminded that 
there are two ways in which Mass may be celebrated: Missa 
in cantu and Missa lecta. The Mass is said to be “high” if the 
celebrating priest sings those parts prescribed by the rubrics. If 
in this the priest is assisted by sacred ministers, the Mass is said 
to be solemn; if there are no sacred ministers, it is called a Missa 
Cantata, or simple High Mass. 

A list is then given of what is included in the term “Sacred 
Music”’: (a) Gregorian Chant. (5) Sacred Polyphony. (¢) Modern 
Sacred Music. (d) Organ sacred music. (e) Hymns or popular 
chants. (f) Religious (instrumental) music. 
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Gregorian Chant is said to be the special chant of the 
Roman Church, most suitable for liturgical functions, approved 
by the Holy See, and not necessarily requiring organ or other 
instrumental accompaniment. 

By Sacred Polyphony is meant that cantus mensuratus for 
several voices that drew its inspiration from Gregorian Chant 
and grew into the classical polyphonic school that is associated 
with such names as Palestrina in the latter half of the sixteenth 
century. 

Modern Sacred Music is the present-day counterpart of 
classical polyphony, that is to say, for several voices with or 
without accompaniment. 

Organ music is commended as having a worthy contribu- 
tion to give in liturgical ceremonies, but sacred music composed 
for orchestra or band, though permissible outside church, is not 
to be admitted for liturgical occasions. 

“Cantus popularis religiosus’’ or hymns are highly commended 
for public and private use and, within limits (see later), are 
suitable for certain liturgical actions. 

Chapter II of the Instruction begins with the assertion that 
it is to be observed (vim suam exercet) in all the rites of the Latin 
Church, ‘but allows any Latin rite that has its own chant to 
maintain it in place of “Gregorian’’. It then affirms that where 
Mass is sung—WMissis in cantu—only the Latin tongue is to 
be used both by clergy and faithful, but goes on to quote in 
full Musicae sacrae disciplina, section 37 (English translation), 
**, . . where there is a centennial or immemorial custom of 
singing at a solemn Mass some popular non-Latin hymns after 
the Latin text of the liturgy has been sung, bishops may allow 
this . . . if it cannot be prudently stopped. But the law for- 
bidding the words of the liturgy to be sung in a local language 
must still be observed’. At Low Mass also, that is in all the 
forms of “‘dialogue Mass” now authorized, only Latin may be 
used. But vernacular hymns, secundum locorum consuetudinem, may 
be sung at Low Mass. A special clause desires that complete 
silence be observed from the Consecration to the Pater, pre- 
sumably at all forms of Mass. 

At processions prescribed in the liturgical books (Corpus 
Christi, Candlemass, Palm Sunday, etc.), the singing must be 
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as laid down in those books, but in other processions of popular 
devotion, vernacular hymns are considered “‘most suitable’’. 

The next prescription in this chapter devoted to general 
rules is a forthright statement about Gregorian Chant: it is 
sacred, it is the principal and proper chant of the Roman 
Church, it is not only allowed (non solum adhibert potest) but is 
generally preferable to all other kinds of sacred music (aliis 
Musicae sacrae generibus est praeferendus) in all liturgical actions 
(in omnibus actionibus liturgicis). Furthermore, it is uniquely 
Latin; it must not be accompanied by any instrument when 
sung by a priest or minister alone as a solo; it ought to be 
used not only by priests but also by the schola and the faithful. 
Where Epistles, Lessons or Gospels are allowed to be chanted 
in the vernacular (after they have been sung in Latin), this 
must be done in a high clear monotone, and not in either 
authentic or simulated Gregorian melodies. 

Sacred polyphony is allowed at all liturgical functions pro- 
vided it can be done properly. Modern sacred music is also allowed 
at all liturgical actions, provided it accords with the dignity, 
gravity and sanctity of the liturgy and is rendered by a capable 
choir. 

It is noteworthy that this insistence on perfection of ren- 
dering polyphony and modern music is not mentioned in the 
case of Gregorian chant; evidently all the faithful are expected 
to learn this adequately. 

Popular hymns may be used at all “pious exercises” or 
popular non-liturgical services; but at liturgical offices, the 
rules already given must be observed. 

Orchestral and band music must have no place in litur- 
gical ceremonies, but may be allowed in popular services. 
Sacred concerts in churches are only allowed on conditions 
laid down in Chapter III. 

Finally, it is declared that the full text as found in the 
liturgical books is to be adhered to by clergy, schola and faith- 
ful, without any change or omission, and that in polyphony 
and modern music the text is to be clearly audible—presum- 
ably without confusing repetitions. But where singers are want- 
ing in number or ability, or some other grave reason requires 
it, the full chant belonging to the text in liturgical books may 
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be replaced by the full text being sung recto tono or to a psalm 
tone, with or without organ accompaniment. 

With Chapter III, entitled Normae Speciales, we come to the 
most important part of the Instruction, the object, one might 
say, for which it was composed and promulgated. There is little 
doubt that the over-conservative mind will here find no small 
occasion for mortification as he discovers that, henceforth, his 
loyalty to the Holy See must oblige him not only to tolerate 
but actively to propagate ideas and practices that in the past 
he has looked upon as undesirable if not actually harmful. This 
should be faced squarely, for the Holy See here makes it abun- 
dantly clear that the solemn worship of Almighty God as a 
corporate action of both clergy and people in the sacred liturgy 
is in the forefront of all those means by which souls are drawn 
to God and saved. This Instruction re-echoes the constantly 
repeated theme of the International Congress in July 1957, 
that the liturgy with its sacred song is of paramount impor- 
tance in pastoral work, and is not an extra that can safely be 
neglected. In this country we should not find it difficult to 
believe this, since we have the “‘national Church” which, how- 
ever much it fails to uphold many of the fundamental Chris- 
tian doctrines, does at least offer its people the advantage of 
real corporate worship which, in its turn, keeps alive within 
them not only a reverent sense of the being of Almighty God, 
but frequently leads them to His one true Church. 

The “Ages of Faith” composed the Church’s ancient chant 
and built the great Romanesque, Byzantine and Gothic cathe- 
drals—all simply and solely for the worship of God. And that 
worship was the sacred liturgy, whose converting power was 
seen in the spread of the faith all through the civilized world. 
This new Instruction breathes forth the same spirit, and has 
no time for the Judas cry, Ut quid perditio ista? 

Chapter III is divided into six main sections, some of which 
are further divided into subsections. The first section is con- 
cerned with the various liturgical actions at which music is 
used: Mass, in all its various forms, takes up the first subsec- 
tion; another much shorter one concerns the Divine Office; and 
a third, consisting of only six lines, deals with Benediction, which 
is described as a truly liturgical action—est vero actio liturgica. 
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We have already noted the Instruction’s insistence on the 
corporate nature of the Mass and the provisions made for the 
full participation of the faithful at all “low” Masses, which are 
found in the first and third parts of this subsection. The second 
part regulates the part of the faithful when the Mass is sung. 
Beginning with the declaration that the more noble form of 
the Eucharistic celebration is the Solemn Mass which sets forth 
the glory of the divine mysteries and “‘adstantium mentes ad piam 

. contemplationem conducit’’, this section then embarks on 
detailed regulations for the faithful. Three “grades” are pro- 
vided according to which the faithful may take their part in 
the singing of Mass: 

(a) The first grade would have all the faithful singing the 
liturgical responses: Amen; Et cum spiritu tuo; etc. That this is 
no mere permissive use but a command is made clear by the 
following phrase found here, Omni cura adlaborandum est, ut 
fideles omnes, ubique terrarum, haec responsa liturgica in cantu reddere 
valeant. . 

(b) The second grade provides for the faithful (omnes fideles 
is the term used, here and in the previous “‘grade’’), to sing 
also all the Ordinary of the Mass: Kyrie, Gloria, etc. Special 
care is to be taken to teach the faithful the simpler Gregorian 
Ordinaries, but if they are incapable (in these days of uni- 
versal education!) of learning so much, let them at least learn 
the Kyrie; Sanctus-Benedictus and Agnus Dei, leaving the Gloria 
and Credo to the schola. 

Then comes another forthright command: Ceterum curandum 
est, ut ubicumque terrarum sequentes faciliores gregoriani moduli a 
fidelibus addiscantur—Care is to be taken that everywhere in the 
world the following more simple Gregorian melodies are to be 
learned by the faithful, the Kyrie, Sanctus-Benedictus and Agnus 
Det number XVI in the Roman Gradual; the Gloria, with its 
Ite missa est—Deo gratias number XV; and the Credo I or III. 
This is specially provided so that at great international reunions 
of the faithful, all may be able to sing Mass together. It is 
unfortunate that the invaluable little book Plainsong for Schools 
(Rushworth & Dreaper, Liverpool) does not contain Mass XVI, 
though it has all the rest of the above. However, the forth- 
coming new edition of the Parish Prayer Book published by the 
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Society of St Gregory will contain the Mass as set out in the 
Instruction. 

(c) The third grade allows for the singing of even the Proper 
of the Mass by all present (omnes adstantes) if they are capable of 
doing so. Although this is chiefly aimed at Religious Com- 
munities and Seminaries, it does remove anything in the way 
of a “ban” that may once have existed forbidding the faithful 
in general and women in particular to sing this part of the 
Mass. It also abolishes the old idea that the Proper was the 
peculiar right of the Schola cantorum. 

There follows a paragraph to encourage those who are con- 
scious of their limitations as singers: although the full glory of 
the Solemn Mass may be impossible, the best available should 
be attempted; it is highly desirable (Opiandum est) that on 
Sundays and Feast Days, the principal parish Mass should be 
sung. 

We next have some new regulations about the Proper. 
Where the solemn entry of the clergy, etc., for Solemn Mass is 
somewhat long, not only should the Introit be sung during this 
entry but where the Introit antiphon and psalm verse are too 
short to fill the time allowed, other verses of the appropriate 
psalm may be added, repeating the antiphon after each verse 
or pair of verses, and adding the Gloria Patri in due time, when 
the celebrant reaches the foot of the altar. 

After the singing of the Offertory antiphon, other verses 
may be added to it as used to be done. If the Offertory antiphon 
is itself taken from some psalm, other verses of the psalm may 
be added as for the Introit. In other cases, verses from some 
suitable psalm may be used. Allowance is also made to sing a 
Latin motet after the Offertory antiphon, but this must not be 
protracted beyond the saying of the Secret prayer. 

The Communion antiphon is henceforth to be sung while 
the celebrant is making his Communion, except when Holy 
Communion is to be given to the faithful, in which case the 
Communion antiphon should begin when the celebrant begins 
to distribute Holy Communion to the faithful. Then follows the 
same rubric about extending the length of the Communion 
antiphon by means of psalm verses from the same psalm as the 
antiphon itself or some other suitable psalm, according to the 
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arrangement laid down for the Introit. Here also a Latin motet 
of a suitable sort is permitted. 

The Sanctus and Benedictus are to be joined and sung as 
the one piece that they really are whenever the Mass is sung 
to Gregorian Chant, but with any other music the Benedictus 
is to be postponed until after the Consecration, as heretofore. 

All singing and music should stop at the Consecration, and 
unless the Benedictus has to be sung, silence should continue 
until the Paternoster. 

When the celebrant blesses the assembly at the end of Mass, 
not only must the organ be silent, but the words of the blessing 
should be audible to all. 

The Instruction then goes on to regulate for the Missa lecta, 
as we already noted early in this paper. 

Next comes the “‘Conventual Mass” or the Mass in Choir. 
We are told that among liturgical actions, the Conventual Mass 
or Mass in Choir must be reckoned among the most excellent, 
being offered, as it is, in conjunction with the Divine Office. 
The Mass and Office “‘summam tottus christian cultus constituit” 
and together they form that external and public solemn worship 
daily offered to Almighty God. Wherever it is possible, there- 
fore, this Mass in Choir with the Divine Office should be 
offered, particularly in Religious houses, Collegiate Churches 
and Cathedrals, with the greatest solemnity and beauty of 
ceremonies and music. ‘“‘Missa igitur conventualis per se solemnis 
esse debet . . .”, and only where this is really impossible it should 
at least be sung, vel saltem cantata. At all events, where special 
regulations or indults dispense the Solemn Mass in Choir and 
allow simply a Missa lecta, it is desirable that such a Mass 
should be celebrated according to one of the forms given for 
“Dialogue Mass”, and on no account must the Divine Office 
be recited while that Mass is in progress. 

The section devoted to regulations regarding the Divine 
Office have no great bearing on an article concerned with the 
musical side of this Instruction, except to note that Office in 
Choir and in common is greatly favoured, and parts of it 
should, if possible, be sung to Gregorian Chant, with becoming 
gravity and reverence. 

Paragraph 45 pleads for “the ancient and venerable 
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custom . . . of singing Vespers with the people . . . on Sundays 
and festival days’. Where this custom exists, it should be kept; 
where it does not exist it ought to be introduced. Local Or- 
dinaries are to see that the singing of Vespers on Sundays and 
feast days does not die out. The “‘challenge”’ of evening Masses 
is here squarely faced and we are expressly told that they 
should not oust the liturgical functions by which Christians 
have been wont to sanctify festivals. In Seminaries, Vespers “at 
least” are to be sung on Sundays and feast days. 

Then come precise instructions about various kinds of music. 
Works of sacred polyphony by ancient and modern composers 
may be used in liturgical functions only if it has been “definitely 
ascertained” that they are in keeping with the rules laid down 
in the Encyclical Musicae sacrae disciplina. Encouragement is 
given to those who seek out and prepare editions of ancient 
works long buried in archives. 

Modern sacred music compositions may be used in the 
liturgy only if they conform both to the laws of the liturgy and 
those of music as laid down in the Encyclical Musicae sacrae 
disciplina. 

“Popular religious chant”, what we should normally call 
hymns, is next commended, as a means of permeating the minds 
of the faithful with the religious spirit. Such hymns are appro- 
priate in all family or social celebrations and even in our daily 
occupations. They should be extensively used in popular ser- 
vices, and even in liturgical functions such as popular pro- 
cessions, low Mass with music, etc. An apt quotation from the 
Encyclical Musicae sacrae disciplina requires all hymns to be 
faithful to Catholic doctrine, clear in expression, simple in 
melody, free from “‘turgid and meaningless verbiage’’. Local 
Ordinaries are to see that these prescriptions are observed. A 
further little paragraph encourages the publication of good 
hymnals, bringing forth things new and old. 

Under the title of “Religious Music”’, orchestras and bands 
are allowed a place at popular religious exercises, but must 
have no part in liturgical functions. Their repertory must be 
strictly of a religious nature when so employed. Regulations are 
laid down for sacred concerts, which must not normally be in 
church. 
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Liturgical Chant books are the next subject for regulation. 
Mention is actually made of only five: the Roman Gradual, the 
Roman Antiphonary, and the three smaller books for special 
occasions: the Office of the Dead, Holy Week, the Nativity of 
our Lord. A vindication of copyright follows: ““The Holy See 
reserves to itself the ownership and all rights of use of all 
Gregorian Chant contained in its approved liturgical books.” 
Various older decrees concerning the publication of liturgical 
books and chant are reiterated. Provision is made for “‘Propers”’ 
of particular Religious Congregations and dioceses, but they 
must have due authorization. 

Then follows a wise clause about the “authentic” version of 
Gregorian Chant, stating that this is found in the approved 
Vatican editions, and those approved for particular dioceses or 
Religious families. Any reproduction of the Chant must con- 
form to these types in every detail. “Rhythmical signs” are 
permitted provided they make no structural change in the 
Vatican edition. The wisdom of this clause, for the main- 
tenance of order and unity in the Church’s Chant, is obvious, 
nevertheless it is one that may well have to be modified sooner 
or later. For just as the old Ratisbon editions had to be done 
away with, in spite of their having enjoyed a long term of 
official approval, when it was seen that they were inaccurate, 
so, we may be sure, the Church has no intention in this Instruc- 
tion of stopping the studies and research of Gregorian paleo- 
graphers and scholars whose discoveries may one day show that 
much of what is now accepted has need of revision. In other 
words, Rome does not say here officially that “the last word 
has been said” in the matter of Gregorian restoration. So wild 
aclaim, though sometimes made by individuals, is never heard 
in the more ancient “schools” of Gregorian paleography and 
restoration, such as the Abbey of Solesmes, whose labours in 
this sphere have now been going on for well nigh a century and 
are still so much alive that a “Critical Edition” of the Roman 
Gradual in several large volumes is now being prepared. As 
yet, only the second volume of the series has appeared, con- 
taining a list of the sources worked upon, but this alone is 
enough to demonstrate the thoroughness of the work, showing 
as it does the thousands of MSS. being consulted. 
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Coming now to the matter of musical instruments and bells, 
the Instruction first lays down some general principles: 

(a) Because of the sacred nature of the liturgy, better have 
no instrumental accompaniment at all than one that is done in 
an unbecoming manner. Perfection must always be aimed at, 
but personal limitations must not be treated as non-existent. 

(6) Sacred music must be clearly distinguished from pro- 
fane, and whereas the classical organ and certain stringed 
instruments lend themselves easily to liturgical occasions, there 
are other instruments that are in no way suitable. 

(c) “Only those instruments are admitted into the Sacred 
Liturgy which are played by the personal skill of the artist, and 
are not operated mechanically or automatically.” 

Further prescriptions as regards instruments follow: “The 
classical or pipe organ has been, and remains, the principal 
liturgical musical instrument, and that a solemn one, of the 
Latin Church.” Organs are to be suitably built and blessed 
duly before used. The harmonium is permitted, provided that 
the quality of its stops and the volume are sufficient. Electronic 
organs are no more than “tolerated temporarily”. In each case, 
the local Ordinary must give his permission, and he must first 
consult the diocesan Commission on Sacred Music or other 
experts. 

After organs, organists; the following paragraph is especially 
devoted to them: they 


should be sufficiently skilled in their art to be able both to 
accompany sacred song or concerts and to play organ solos com- 
petently. Furthermore, since quite often during liturgical func- 
tions it is necessary to play extempore such music as will be suit- 
able for different parts of the liturgical function, they must have 
knowledge and experience of the laws governing the organ and 
sacred music. They must be zealous in looking after the instru- 
ments committed to their care. Whenever they are playing the 
organ during sacred functions let them realize the active part 


they contribute for the glory of God and the edification of the 
faithful. 


They must also adapt their playing to the character of the 
liturgical season or day, and also the rites themselves. 
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The Instruction prefers that organs should be placed near 
the high altar, “but always so situated that the singers or 
musicians in their tribune cannot be seen by the faithful. . . .” 
It will be seen later that this in no way forbids or discourages 
boys’ choirs in the traditional place between sanctuary and 
nave. 

In a paragraph about “Sacred Instrumental Music’, other 
instruments besides the organ are permitted on more solemn 
occasions at liturgical functions. Such instruments are specified: 
smaller bowed instruments, violin, ’cello, etc., which may be 
played either with the organ or alone; always provided that the 
former prescriptions concerning instruments be observed. 
“Musical instruments which by common opinion and use are 
suited only to profane music must be completely excluded from 
any liturgical function or exercise of piety.” All automatic 
instruments and machines, gramophone, radio, dictaphone, 
tape-recorder, etc., are absolutely forbidden at liturgical func- 
tions or exercises of piety. (This, of course, refers to their being 
used in place of an organ; it does not forbid a service being 
quietly recorded, unknown to those present.) This injunction 
applies to services outside as well as in church. An exception is 
made, however, to enable the faithful to hear, even in church, 
apart from service times, the voice of the Sovereign Pontiff, the 
local Bishop, some special preacher, or for teaching Christian 
doctrine, sacred music, etc., or to sustain the people’s chant in 
outdoor processions. Loudspeakers to amplify the voices of 
those taking part are permitted at all sacred functions. 

The old laws about when the playing of musical instruments 
is forbidden are now explained in detail: 

The playing of the organ and—a /fortiori—other musical 
instruments is forbidden at all liturgical functions (with the 
notable exception of Eucharistic Benediction, when the organ 
is always permitted): 

(a) From the first Vespers of the first Sunday in Advent 
until None of the vigil of Christmas. 

(6) During Lent and Passiontide, except for the special 
tules for Maundy Thursday (see presently). 

(c) On the September Ember Days, when the Office and 
Mass of the day are celebrated. 
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(d) At all Offices and Masses for the dead. 

All instruments other than the organ are also forbidden 
on Septuagesima, Sexagesima and Quinquagesima Sundays 
and the ferial days that follow them. 

Then come the exceptions to the above rules: 

(a) The organ and other instruments are allowed on greater 
feasts of the Church of a particular congregation. 

(6) The organ or harmonium (only) are allowed on the 
third Sunday of Advent and the fourth Sunday of Lent for the 
Office and Mass of those days; also for the Chrism Mass on 
Maundy Thursday as well as the beginning of the evening 
Mass that same day, up to the end of the Gloria in excelsis Deo. 

(c) Even on other forbidden days, the organ or harmonium 
may be used at Mass and Vespers to sustain the singing only. 

Apart from the above exceptions, the organ must be entirely 
silent (even to sustain singing) during the Triduum at the end 
of Holy Week. 

Under the title of “Personnel”, the clergy are reminded of 
their privileged part in the divine liturgy, and the laity are 
told that in virtue of their baptism they, too, have an active 
share in it. Men and boys are urged to act as servers and as 
choir members, whereby they exercise a “direct, but delegated, 
ministerial service’. Priests and sacred ministers are required not 
only to be accurate in their observance of rubrics, but also 
“should try as far as they possibly can to sing the parts to be 
chanted correctly, distinctly and beautifully’. 

Writers and composers of sacred music, organists, choir 
masters, singers and musicians are all called upon to be not 
only really familiar with their subject, with Latin and the 
liturgy, but also must be exemplary Catholics in their piety. 
Choirs are advocated in all cathedrals, parish and principal 
churches. This may be, if necessary, “‘mixed”, but in such a 
case, it must be placed outside the sanctuary and with men and 
women separate according to the rules of local Ordinaries. 

Seeming once again to echo the questions discussed at the 
International Congress of Sacred Music in Paris, July 1957, the 
Instruction goes on to speak forcefully about the cultivation of 
Sacred Music and Sacred Liturgy. The two go together, and 
Chant is an integral part of the Liturgy itself. Popular hymns 
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are extensively used, sometimes even in liturgical functions. 
There is absolute need, therefore, of serious education in these 
matters for both clergy and people. This education should 
begin in the Christian family itself and then at all grades of 
ordinary schooling. In Catholic schools, the children should be 
taught not only about the Mass, but how to take their full active 
share in it, including a singing share. Local Ordinaries are 
called upon to arrange for such instruction for children obliged 
to attend non-Catholic schools. The education in Chant and 
Liturgy should be continued at the university also: 


Every effort must be made by all priests to whom the care of 
university students has been in any way entrusted to lead them, 
in theory and practice, to a deeper knowledge of, and participa- 
tion in, the sacred Liturgy. 

Young men aspiring to the priesthood should have full and solid 
training both in the entire Sacred Liturgy and in sacred Chant. 
And so all that is laid down in Canon Law (can. 1364, i and 3; 
1365, 2), or more specifically ordained by competent authority 
(cf. particularly the Apostolic Constitution Divini cultus on the 
Liturgy and on the constant promotion of Gregorian Chant and 
sacred music, 20 December 1928), is to be carried out to the 
letter—adamussim servanda sunt—and this is to be regarded as a 
serious obligation in conscience for all whom it concerns—eorum 
ad quos spectat onerata conscientia. 


Similar forthright prescriptions are laid upon religious con- 
gregations of both sexes, whose superiors are to see that capable 
teachers are provided for teaching, directing and accompanying 
the Chant. The personnel attached to cathedrals, abbatial 
churches, parish churches, etc., where the Liturgy and Chant 
should be rendered perfectly, are under a special obligation in 
this matter of education. 

Priests destined for foreign missions must have a thorough 
grounding in Liturgy and Chant, so that they may be able to 
discern when to teach Gregorian Chant to their more culti- 
vated people and when to make use of native forms of music by 
“Christianizing” them. 

Finally, an earnest plea is made to set up Institutions where 
these subjects can be taught. Parish priests are urged to find 
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plenty of young men and boys for these sacred matters, and to 
form groups of Pueri Cantores. “It is highly desirable, therefore, 
and every effort should be made, to see that all churches have 
their own choir of boy singers, who have been fully instructed 
in Sacred Liturgy and especially in the art of chanting properly 
and piously.” 

The wish is expressed that every diocese should have its 
institute for sacred music for the training of choir members and 
choir masters. If this is not possible, let several dioceses com- 
bine to support an institute to serve them all. Every encourage- 
ment is to be given by parish priests and other superiors to 
talented young men, to send them to these institutes and foster 
their studies in every possible way. 

In the higher spheres, local Ordinaries are told to make it 
their concern to send some priests, duly talented, to the already 
existing Institutes, such as the Pontifical Institute of Sacred 
Music in Rome. 

Then comes a word for those societies devoted to the culti- 
vation of Liturgy and sacred music, like our Society of St 
Gregory in this country. Their value is so appreciated as to call 
for a great furtherance of their influence and action. There is 
no doubt that the English Society of St Gregory is only too 
anxious to give Bishops and parish priests, and even religious 
superiors, every possible help in these matters. It has a number 
of members fully qualified to do so, and longs for the day when 
vastly increased membership makes it possible to think about 
some sort of residence where the work called for in this Instruc- 
tion could be carried out. 

The final paragraph of the Instruction calls for the setting 
up of Commissions for Sacred Art, Sacred Liturgy and Sacred 
Music, in every diocese. The local Ordinary is to appoint their 
members, both clerical and lay, who are experts in knowledge 
and experience of the different kinds of art and sacred music. 
“There is no reason why Ordinaries of several dioceses may 
not set up a joint Commission.” Such Commissions are to meet 
frequently and sometimes be presided over by the Ordinary 
himself. 

Dom ALDHELM DEAN, 0O.S.B. 
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THE WELFARE STATE 


JUDGEMENT ON THE 
WELFARE STATE 


N THE first ten years of its existence the Welfare State has 

been the subject of a number of criticisms, from economists, 
philosophers, politicians and, more recently and more violently, 
from a Catholic moralist. It must not be thought that these 
criticisms support one another or have a cumulative effect, 
because there is in fact a substantial difference between the 
definitions given by the various critics, each one choosing the 
aspect that best suits his strictures. Thus M. Bertrand de 
Jouvenel, attacking redistributionism and the philosophy be- 
hind it, says that 


what comes under redistribution is everything which relieves the 
individual of an expenditure that he could and presumably 
would have undertaken out of his own purse, and which, freeing 
a proportion of his income, is therefore equivalent to a raising 
of his income. 


This he qualifies as “sordid utilitarianism’’. On the other hand 
Fr Paul Crane writes that the Welfare State 


may be described as a situation in which government provides 
the community with certain goods, services and insurance benefit 
which, in the normal course of events, the responsible citizen 
would provide for himself. . . . It becomes clear at once that such 
an arrangement represents a usurpation by government of its 
essentially subsidiary function.? 


This is a blatant piece of question-begging by the most un- 
subtle form of mendicancy. The catch is in the phrase “which, 
in the normal course of events, the responsible citizen would 
provide for himself. . .”” The Welfare State as it exists here and 
now in England is to be judged in its historical and social con- 
text as a complex of social services which range from the child 
allowance as remission of tax to the provision of home helps 


1 The Ethics of Redistribution (Cambridge, 1951), p. 20. 
***The Moral Aspect of State Welfare” in The Month, October 1958, p. 198. 
Vol. xiv L 
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for the aged and infirm. Apart from totalitarian planning, which 
destroys all individual initiative, there is no fixed or even opti- 
mum limit of State intervention, for the balance between free- 
dom and authority must be struck in accordance with prevailing 
circumstances and needs. Hence it is unscientific and irrespon- 
sible to use a vague and loaded description of the Welfare State 
and then to conclude that “[England’s] concept of the place of 
government in the life of the citizen is exaggerated to a diseased 
degree”’.! Is it thus that one indicts a nation? 

The Welfare State came into being precisely because the 
course of events was not normal, i.e. the economic regime pre- 
vailing was not just, and because citizens, however responsible, 
were not able to provide for themselves. It was not suddenly 
brought into being overnight as the practical expression of some 
form of totalitarian philosophy, nor as the result of some dark 
plot to whittle down the freedom of individuals and the rights 
of the family. It has grown gradually—and in some instances, 
e.g. food subsidies, it has declined—in response to needs, and it 
has been over fifty years a-growing. In its modern phase one 
may say that it began with the development of national insur- 
ance in the reformist Liberal Governments from 1906-14: first, 
the Old Age Pensions Act of 1908, and then the National 
Insurance Act of 1911, both of which were pieces of elementary 
social justice for the most needy sections of the population. From 
then it continued to grow piecemeal, through two world wars 
and the devastating experience of the mass unemployment of 
the 1930’s. It came to fruition in the legislation that followed 
the Beveridge Report of 1944. Indeed one may say that the 
pillars of the Welfare State as we know it are the four Acts 
which were passed in 1946 and came into force in 1948: the 
National Health Act, the National Insurance Act, the National 
Assistance Act and the Children’s Act. The main trends which 
co-operated to produce this legislation were well summarized 
by Mr John Stirling in a paper read to the British Association 
in 1951: 


(i) The evolution of public social services out of voluntary 
services. 


1Td., p. 204. 
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(ii) The movement away from a comprehensive Poor Law 
service based on destitution to a number of specialized 
services based on common citizenship. 

(iii) The widening of the administrative unit from the local 
authority to the State, operating sometimes on a regional 
basis. 

(iv) The corresponding transfer of the major share of the 
financial burden from the local authorities to the Exchequer. 

(v) The adoption by the State, borrowing from the experience 
of friendly societies and trade unions, of the principle of 
mutual insurance for the payment of cash benefits during 
sickness and unemployment, and for the payment of pen- 
sions and allowances for old age and to the widows and 
orphans—replacing the poor relief, which was the only 
source of assistance to former generations in similar 
circumstances. 


The conception had changed from relief for those in extreme 
want to the idea of a “‘floor” below which nobody would be 
allowed to be in need. Beveridge himself makes this quite clear 
in a recent retrospect of what was aimed at. 


The fundamental change proposed in the Beveridge Report 
[he writes], was the making of insurance benefits for sickness, 
accident, unemployment, old age and widowhood both general 
and much higher than before; reinforced by children’s allow- 
ances they were to be sufficient in themselves to provide the 
necessities of life for every family, when earnings failed for any 
cause whatever. .. . The idea underlying the Beveridge Report 
was not that of a Welfare State providing everything that the 
citizen could desire. The idea was that of a minimum guaranteed 
by the State, without a means test, so that every man could safely 
spend or save for himself for all that he or his family might desire to 
have beyond that minimum. 


When Beveridge proposed his attack on Want, the first of 
the five giants blocking the road to reconstruction (the other 


1 Quoted in The Modern Welfare State, by Michael P. O. Purcell (Dublin, 1953), 
71-2, 


Pp. 
*In the Foreword to People in Need, by Cyril S. Smith, London, 1957, p. 7. 
(Italics mine.) 
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four were Disease, Ignorance, Squalor and Idleness), it was 
found acceptable to public opinion and to all parties. Many 
people were still haunted by the memory of the widespread 
misery which accompanied the unemployment of the depres. 
sion period, and the common peril of the war years had 
heightened the sense of common solidarity and of community 
responsibility. It was resolved that for the future it must be 
made impossible for anybody to sink to a level of destitution 
incompatible with the dignity of the human person. The key- 
stone of this policy was to be compulsory insurance against all 
the normal risks of loss of income, and it was underpinned by 
family allowances, a universal Health Service without charge, a 
system of National Assistance, and a policy of full employment. 
It is this system which is now being condemned out of hand, 
as preventing “the individual citizen from becoming himself 
through the responsible exercise of his human powers” and for 
which there is no remedy except utter destruction because “‘to 
hope for a build-up of responsibility whilst leaving its frame- 
work intact is to hope for a contradiction in terms”. At the 
same time the ideology behind it is condemned as unchristian 
and sinister hints are dropped about the power-crazed indi- 
viduals who control it, our “materialistically minded masters” 
is how they are alliteratively alluded to. 

It should be obvious that one cannot give blanket approval 
or blanket condemnation to the Welfare State as it has been 
described, nor to the (alleged) philosophy behind it. Each of its 
elements must be judged separately, and the social policy that 
brought it into being and sustains it must be analysed. To take 
the latter first. The spirit that was abroad when the post-war 
Welfare State legislation came into operation was well expressed 
at the time by the Professor of Social Administration at the 
University of Nottingham: 


These statutes have been passed, establishing these national 
state-administered organizations, because the community in 
general wants them. They are services whose establishment 
arises from society’s consciousness of the need and confidence in 
their meeting of the need. They are expressions of the mind of a 
free community. . . . One of the notable changes in the social 
climate of the country during the last generation [is] the greatly 
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any enhanced sense of mutual responsibility. This change might be 
ead & described in other words as a great development of national 
res- © community responsibility. . .. What we call social services are essen- 
had tially a manifestation of the sense of community responsibility. 
nity .. . If there is anything which can be regarded as historically 
t be necessary, surely this is a case, that as the magnitude of the 
tion © community grows there is a consequent growth in the magnitude 
key- of social service organizations. ... [But] the continued existence 
t all of voluntary services is assumed in the statutes themselves. In the 
1 by Health Service, the Service of the Aged, of Youth, the Com- 
munity Association Service—there are definite injunctions to 
statutory bodies to associate themselves with the voluntary bodies 
and in many cases statutory bodies can hand over the adminis- 
tration of a service to a voluntary body and provide the necessary 
nself means. 
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We have already seen the attitude of Lord Beveridge, and 
many other witnesses might be called to prove that our welfare 
legislation was not intended to be the usurpation of individual’s 
rights by an omnicompetent State, but a willing and mutual 
organization of the people by the people for the purpose of 
justice and charity. Nor, despite our Cassandras, is it the out- 
come of some dark plot to strip the family of its rights and the 


‘oval & oossibilities of fulfilling its duties. Consider the following: 


been 


of its . ! ne ‘a 
that The community recognizes that it is made up of families, as 


families are made up of individuals; and that it has the same 
take a. ate ; ; : 
7 sort of responsibility for them, as a family recognizes for its 
—e members. In fact, living in a family is the way nature has 
essed designed for us to overcome the hazards that beset our human 
t the nature. Did we all live in extended family groups including both 
young and old, and with several members of each generation, 
the need for many of the social services would greatly diminish. 
... It is asimple deduction that the best way to achieve the aims 

of the social services is to support and cultivate family life wher- 
iment : : ° 

ever possible. The importance of the family does not end there. 

ice in Mod heii te 'gevenil d tenis °s adi 
Sof odern teac ing 1s stressing more and more that mans a: \just- 
ment to society is an extension of his adjustment to his own 
immediate family. . . . This lends additional strength to the 
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1 Arthur Radford, Goodwill in a Great Society (London, 1948), passim. 
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argument that an essential purpose of the social service is to 
strengthen and support family life at all points, and to supple. 
ment it where necessary.! 


These laudable sentiments which might very well come 
from a textbook of Christian social philosophy or from the pages 
of The Christian Democrat are, in fact, from a recent publication 
of Socialist Union, a group of Labour Party members whose 
purpose is “to think out afresh the meaning of socialism in 
the modern world”. The Conservative Party, too, expresses 
equal concern for the strengthening of family life. Surely it is 
time that we stopped pretending that we are alone in our 
defence of the family and gave our support to those sane, and 
majority, elements in the community who hold the same con- 
victions (and are prepared to do something about them) even 
though they may have arrived at them by way of social medicine 
and social psychology and not through a consideration of the 
Natural Law. We bring ridicule on the Church and diminish 
our own possibilities of further influence in the right direction 
by clinging to such demonstrably false ideas of self-esteem.* 

Granted that the intention of recent social legislation is 
good, it is still possible that the means used are faulty, in that 
collective security is sought at the expense of family rights and 
human freedom. In theory the ideal way of enabling wage 
earners to provide against the contingencies of life is by paying 
them all a family living wage, but in practice this is not done. 
In the meantime the many pressing problems of sickness, acci- 
dent, unemployment and old age call for immediate solution, 
and where private initiative has not met these serious problems 
the State has the right and the duty to intervene for the common 
good. Here one should beware of an excessively static concep- 
tion of the common good, and especially of attempting to 
describe or evaluate it exclusively in terms of freedom. It can 
often happen that while this is first in intention it may be last 

1 Reflections on the Social Services. A Paper presented by the Socialist Union 
(London, 1958), pp. 9-10. 

2 I am thinking of the tactics to be used in criticizing particular items of social 
policy or social legislation. It is surely preferable to be able to say “‘You claim to 
strengthen and supplement the family but . . .” rather than ‘“‘We know that your 


intention is to weaken the family whenever and however possible, but we wish to 
register a protest.” 
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in execution. This danger has been well signposted by Professor 
Dondeyne of Louvain: 


The mark of the theologian is to look at things sub specie 
aeterni, in the light of revealed and eternal realities. This is excel- 
lent and extremely fruitful for understanding things here below, 
on condition that our attention remains alert, that we do not 
lose sight of their changeable nature, and that we appreciate the 
historical character of human existence and civilization. It is an 
important matter, for if we are unable to grasp and take up the 
historical thread, our moral judgement on the problems of the 
hour will inevitably be rigid and incapable of differentiation, 
with its use confined to the past, unable to take effect in the 
present in such a way as to influence the future.! 


An example of this is to think that the “proud independence 
of a poor peasant from Navarre, La Vendée or the Republic of 
Ireland” has any relevance to the complex problems of security 
and freedom in the modern industrial State. 

In practice in Britain one may distinguish two forms of 
service which go to make up the Welfare State. The first con- 
sists of specific payments which are made in circumstances 
where there is a loss of normal income, and these are paid for by 
the contributions made through compulsory insurance; the 
second are the services and payments which are provided at 
public expense, and so are paid for by direct and indirect taxes. 

Nine different kinds of benefit are paid by the National 
Insurance scheme at present: Sickness Benefit, Unemployment 
Benefit, Maternity Benefit, Widow’s Benefit, Guardian’s Allow- 
ance, Child’s Special Allowance, Death Grant, Retirement Pen- 
sion, Industrial Injuries Benefit. It is obvious, without analysing 
these benefits further, that they cover most of the situations 
where there is some degree of destruction, curtailment, inter- 
ruption or frustration of the earning power of the breadwinner, 
or a similar effect on the income of his dependants, wife and 
children. 


While the payment of a wage sufficient to enable an earner 
to set aside funds for such contingencies is theoretically superior, 
since it leaves more initiative in the hands of individuals, the 


1 New Life, VII, p. 104. 
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special conditions of modern life offer an argument for social 
insurance. With instability and uncertainty so prevalent, it is 
difficult for individuals to save for hard times or old age. The 
most that the average worker can be sure of saving over the years 
is the amount paid on a life-insurance policy. . . . From an 
ethical point of view, social insurance is an integral part of a 
family living wage. It could be argued that, with an adequate 
wage, social insurance would be unnecessary. Such might be the 
case for predictable burdens, such as old age and death. But 
even an adequate wage would not provide all workers with 
means to meet unemployment, sickness and accidents. These 
hazards do not fall evenly upon all families. Only the insurance 
principle, spreading the risk widely, is able to provide protection 
for everyone. 


Of course this insurance, which the State has the right to 
impose, may be public or private. The point to be made here is 
that it may be public. Both Pius XI in the encyclical Divini 
Redemptoris and Pius XII in his letter to the president of the 
39th Semaine Sociale de France, held in 1952, made this quite 
clear. Moreover, so far as retirement pensions are concerned, 
Dr Cronin has rightly pointed out that these present an almost 
impossible investment problem if they are left in private hands, 
whereas if they are left to the State to organize they call for no 
more than a book-keeping system, for “actual payment of old 
age and survivors’ benefits is made by the current working 
force to the retired force”. Nevertheless, this does not imply 
indiscriminate approval for any State scheme of old age pen- 
sions—their morality must be judged in terms of distributive 
justice. Moreover, there is the ever-present risk (unhappily only 
too obvious at present) that political parties may use the promise 
of bigger pensions as means of winning votes rather than fur- 
thering the common good. 

Turning to the various services which are provided by the 
State and paid for out of taxation, one is confronted by an 
endless list and can only guess at the kinds of service which 
provoke criticism. Thus nobody should cavil at the free library 
service, at war pensions, at National Assistance, nor at the 


1 John F. Cronin, Catholic Social Principles (Milwaukee, 1950), pp. 384—7-8. 
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} expenditure on child care, nor even at education,! provided the 
| State does not claim an absolute monopoly of schools. The case 
of family allowances is rather different. First, it should be noted 
that long before cash payments were introduced the principle 
was recognized by the allowances and tax relief for dependent 
children granted by the Exchequer. Professor Pigou in his 

Economics of Welfare has rightly called this tax relief “deliberate 
' and overt bounties” for large families. In 1955 this was esti- 
mated at over £425 million. The position with regard to the 
; cash payments at present is that the State out of general taxation 
makes available an allowance for every child after the first. 
There are two forms of criticism of family allowances: (i) there 
are those who argue that in some income groups the family 
allowances are equal to or even less than, for example, the tax 
paid on tobacco and alcohol by the parents, and that it would 
be better to reduce these taxes and let “individuals and families 
make their own arrangements for providing those services they 
want in the way they want them”’?; (ii) a more radical sugges- 
tion derives from French and Belgian models. In this taxation 
would be drastically reduced, but everybody would have to pay 
a large sum each week (the figure suggested is £1 10s. od. if 
the weekly wage is ten guineas) and in return an allowance of 
twice the amount paid in would be given for every child still 
having full-time education.* The point at issue is not whether 
better schemes for family allowances could be devised, but 
whether the State family allowance scheme as it exists at 
present is compatible with Christian social moral teaching. It 
is evident that Cardinal Griffin so regarded it, for in his Pastoral 
Letter for Trinity, 1956, he wrote “If the country wishes to 
encourage happy marriages and to increase the population, it 
is only logical that an allowance be given for each child includ- 
ing the first.” Moreover, the leading Catholic authority on 
family allowance schemes in the United States, Fr Francis J. 
Corley, s.j., has stated explicitly that he is in favour of a single, 


11 omit consideration here of the gross injustice under which the Catholic 
community labours, being made to pay what is in effect a fine of millions of pounds 
for insisting on the natural rights of parents to choose what kind of school their 
children will attend. That this is not an essential part of the Welfare State is proved 
by the position of Catholics in Scotland. 

2 J. Jackson in The Christian Democrat (Sept.—Oct. 1958), p. 505. 

8 Michael P. Fogarty, Programme for Social Action (Oxford, 1957), Pp. 44- 
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national, State financed and administered system of family 
allowances, on the score that the State has had wide experience 
with similar dependency benefits, that the cost of a multiple 
system (i.e. administered by Trade Unions, or at industry level) 
would unquestionably surpass those of a single system, and that 
a single system would be more efficient.’ It is true that he is 
thinking of conditions in the United States, but there is no 
reason to think that his argument is not valid also for this side 
of the Atlantic. If any moral judgement is involved it should 
perhaps be more concerned with the way the tax burden fails 
to be progressive, but of this we shall have occasion to speak 
later. 

Before passing on to the remaining element of the Welfare 
State, the Health Service, a word should be said about so-called 
“fringe benefits’. These are not an essential part of the Welfare 
State, but they are an important part of the picture of State 
subsidies to individuals, even though they are not as obvious 
as the social services. These are occupational welfare benefits in 
cash and kind the ultimate cost of which falls to a great extent 
on the Exchequer. The Royal Commission on the Taxation of 


Profits and Income (Final Report, 1955) said that: 


Modern improvements in the conditions of employment and 
the recognition by employers of a wide range of obligations 
towards the health, comfort and amenities of their staff may well 
lead to a greater proportion of an employee’s true remuneration 
being expressed in a form that is neither money nor convertible 
into money. 


The total cost of this to industry in Britain, for some 22 
million employees, has been estimated as ranging from £550 
million to £880 million a year which is equal to from half to 
four fifths of all social security expenditure financed out of 
taxes.* This prompts one to wonder why those who criticize the 
State so fiercely for “curtailing the father’s right of providing 


directly for himself, his wife and his children” by reducing his 


1 Social Order, April 1953, p. 154. 

2 The estimate was given by Mr H. V. Potter in his 1955 Chance Memorial 
Lecture on ‘‘Welfare in Industry”, quoted in R. M. Titmuss, The Social Division 
of Welfare (Liverpool, 1956), p. 19. 


a 2 sw = = cf. THe tT 
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| wage and giving it back to him in the form of welfare are so 
silent when industrialists do the same. Is proletarianism, as 
defined by these critics, to be condemned when caused by the 
State but condoned when caused by industry? 

Lastly, there is the National Health Service, with its medical, 
hospital, dental and other services, which is available to every- 
one. This is not paid for entirely out of general taxation. The 
estimated cost for 1958-9 (in £ million) is 736-7 (which is a 
total gross expenditure per head of the population of £14-6) 
and this is met as follows: 


(£ million) 
Patients’ payments ‘ a 34°4 
Superannuation and other deductions até 35°8 
National Insurance contributions a 105'0 
Rates Fe o és wi 30°8 
Net cost to taxpayer «2 ni nie 530°7 


Thus it will be seen that approximately one seventh of the 
National Health Service is paid for by contributions which are 
paid at the same time as National Insurance contributions.! 
The great change brought about by the legislation of ten years 
ago was to extend to the whole nation a public health service 
which had hitherto been confined to “the panel” for lower paid 
workers (which did not cover their dependants or provide 
hospital treatment) and the services provided by local authori- 
ties. This was, and still is, in advance of any similar health 
service in any other country in the world, except Sweden. By 
now it is being used by 97 per cent of the population. There are 
many valid criticisms to be made of the working of the Health 
Service but we are not concerned with them here. The basic 
criticism is of the system as such, for (we are told) when the 
State provides for the family’s health “the bond which binds 
the members of the family closer together in growing and 
mutual respect and affection is slackened”. Here the best is 
being made the enemy of the good, even though the good is 
beset with certain dangers. Before 1948 one of the burdens 
weighing on the wage-earning class was that they were not 
able to afford medical treatment for their wives and children, 
1 These statistics are from The Economist (5 July 1958), p. 15. 
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and it is a flight from reality to suggest that fathers have been 
deprived of a responsibility which they formerly enjoyed. They 
never had it. One readily admits that the real solution would 
have been for all of them to have been paid that family wage 
which is their right in social justice, but in fact this was not 
done. The Health Service is not a pis aller but a faute de mieux, 
and it should be possible to admit this without pouring cold 
water and scorn on the Welfare State as such. One can do no 
more than talk in terms of risks and dangers (attendant on any 
State enterprise which affects the lives of its citizens in such an 
intimate and crucial matter as health), and it is a mistake to 
make the best the enemy of the good to the extent of refusing 
the calculated risk. Moreover, these are human problems which 
cannot be judged by an excessively legalistic or a priori 
approach. There are some aspects of this problem which are 
better studied from the centre of a new municipal housing 
estate than from the centre of a university. What proof is there, 
in precise terms derived from widespread research, that welfare 
legislation has caused parents’ sense of responsibility to their 
children to be undermined? A writer in the Catholic Medical 
Quarterly was surely nearer the mark when he said that 


it [welfare legislation] is, of course, only one of the many factors 
which may be related to the decline in the traditional conception 
of a parent’s duty towards his or her children which many 
impartial observers have remarked on. That being the case, the 
real danger in the State’s assuming responsibility to any great 
extent for the upbringing of children seems to lie in its effect 
on parents who have already shown themselves to be all too 
eager to dodge the duties of their state of life. 


Quite apart from factual proof it is certainly true to say 
that there is per se a constriction of freedom and a diminished 
possibility of the exercise of responsibility if a large part of a 
man’s income is taken from him and administered by the State. 
And that is one of the chief criticisms levelled at the Welfare 
State as it exists at present in Britain. Fr Crane for example 
writes of “a large part of a man’s income”, “‘a great part of his 
income” being taken from the working man and “managed 
for him by a beneficent, humanitarian State”. What are the 
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facts? For the financial year 1957-8 all social security expen- 
diture which was financed out of taxes came to almost £1,100 
million, while the number of people in civil employment was 
slightly over 23 million. In other words the cost per head of 
the working population is slightly less than £50 a year. Since the 
average breadwinner’s earnings are about £10 10s. a week, 
less than one tenth of this is claimed for social services. What 
moral theologian, and we are dealing here with morality, would 
hold that less than one tenth is “‘a great part” or “a large part”? 

The real ground of moral criticism is not to be found in the 
realm of reduced responsibility but in the incidence of taxa- 
tion, i.e. the realm of distributive justice. To quote the anony- 
mous writer in the Catholic Medical Guardian: 


There can be only one index of distribution, and that per- 
sonal need; only one index of contribution, and that personal 
resources. Any system that operates on any other scale of values 
is bound in the end to fail. . . . It is only where careful and exact 
regard is taken of variations in the ability of different individuals 
to contribute to the public purse and in their need for assistance 
from it that the function of the State as the treasurer of the 
common good can be competently and justly fulfilled. If the 
system of levying contributions or distributing benefits is such 
that it does not reflect these variations to the fullest possible 
extent, then the social security scheme cannot function equitably. 


This is the case in Britain today. For a large part of tax 
revenue, Over 40 per cent, is derived from indirect taxes which 
are levied on rich and poor alike. Similarly, because of the 
flat-rate insurance contribution, no account is taken of the 
difference in resources of individuals. There does seem to be a 
strong argument for taking the cost of the social services out of 
the Budget, reducing indirect taxation by an equivalent amount 
and financing these services by a contributory scheme, as is 
done in Italy and Germany. One immediate effect would be 
that the citizen would realize that the social services are not 
“free”, and he would be led to feel more responsibility than he 
does now under a scheme where he pays for these amenities by 
a burden of taxation which is inequitable and bears no obvious 
relation to social expenditure. 
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To sum up. The goal of Catholic social action must always 
be a family living wage, but even when that is attained there 
will still be room for some compulsory form of insurance for 
the harsher and more devastating contingencies of life. Until 
that goal is reached provision must be made to assure families 
and individuals conditions that befit the dignity of man. If this 
provision is not being made adequately in any other way, then 
the State as guardian of the common good must introduce its 
own schemes. The Popes have never condemned collective 
security, but the abuses of collective security. Such abuse occurs 
when the State usurps what could and would be done by private 
initiative. The point at issue is whether this is the case in Britain 
today through the social legislation which is called the Welfare 
State. First, it must be said that there are very few people 
nowadays who would subscribe to the outrageous sentiments 
expressed by Sidney Webb in the early Fabian Essays: 


The perfect and fitting development of each individual is not 
necessarily the utmost and highest cultivation of his own per- 
sonality, but the filling in the best possible way of his humble 
function in the great social machine. 


On the contrary, even the most secular of our social thinkers 
and social workers are beginning to recognize the true place 
of the family. In theory, some of the elements in the Welfare 
State, e.g. National Assistance, must necessarily be left in the 
hands of the State. Other elements, e.g. family allowances, may 
be run by the Government or by private schemes if these can be 
shown to be better. Lastly, there are some elements, e.g. 
National Insurance and the Health Service, which when run 
by the State are beset with dangers both for the common good 
and for development of personal freedom. But before being 
convinced by any full-throated denunciation of these latter, any 
reasonable person will want to be shown the evidence. It has 
yet to be proved that in practice the nation’s moral fibre has been 
weakened by them. 

One would suggest that the cause of justice and of human 
freedoms is best served by controlled, not exaggerated, criti- 
cism and by practical suggestions for amelioration, as has been 
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done by Professor Fogarty, Mr Colin Clark and others. At the 
same time, instead of theoretical and academic criticism which 
is unsupported by field research, attention should be drawn to 
the faults against distributive justice which are so prevalent in 
the present system, both in insurance contributions and in taxa- 
tion. But while working to make such changes 


it is important that Christians by conviction and practice should 
adopt an attitude of co-operation towards the Welfare State. . . . 
The vast structure of the social services exists to be baptized, and 
the influence of administrators and case-workers, who start with 
a respect for the human person and his innate dignity as made by 
God and redeemed through Christ our Lord, can do much to 
spiritualize work which otherwise can so easily reduce man’s 
true responsibility." 


Joun Fitzsimons 


HOLY SATURDAY 
Tue New Hoty SaturDay 


HE new liturgy of the Triduum Sacrum with the restored 

Easter Vigil seems at first sight to have created a void. 
Holy Saturday has become an aliturgical day, a day on which 
not only is there no Mass, there is not even a Communion 
Service. In fact, Communion may not be received on this day, 
except as Viaticum. 

There is, of course, no break in the official prayer-cycle of 
the Church. Matins and Lauds are said or sung in communi “‘at 
a convenient hour in the morning”, and Vespers post meridiem 
hora consueta. But the many ceremonies and customs which 
before characterized this day—the blessing of houses with 
Easter water, Easter weddings, the ringing of the Regina Caeli, 
not to mention other popular local customs, such as the blessing 
of Easter eggs—all these have had to go. The fast does not end 

1 Tiltud Evans, o.p., in The Tablet, 10 December 1955. 
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at midday, as heretofore, but extends until midnight. Many 
diocesan bishops—e.g. of Périgueux and Toulouse—have for- 
bidden Easter Saturday weddings as clearly contrary to the 
spirit of the liturgy. The churches are no longer festively decor- 
ated. The statues remain veiled, the altars stripped until just 
before the Vigil Office. The tabernacle is empty. 

What has happened to this former day of springtime joy? 
How is the ordinary Christian expected to fill this void? By 
many Catholics who have grown up with the former practice 
this will be felt as a distinct difficulty, if not a loss. Has Holy 
Saturday really become just an empty period of waiting for a 
ceremony which has now been relegated until late in the night 
—a day of fasting and penance, devoid of spiritual consolation 
in the form of Holy Communion? 


THe DRAMA OF THE LITURGY 


It is, of course, in some respects a period of waiting. The new 
prayer recited at the end of Lauds and the Little Hours even 
seems to invest this day with the character of a vigil: “ut qui 


Filii tui resurrectionem devota expectatione praevenimus. . .” 
It would be a grave mistake, however, to overlook the positive 
side of the new Holy Saturday. It is in effect a scene in the drama 
of the Easter liturgy, and one which cannot be omitted without 
seriously impairing the total effect which it is the Church’s aim 
to produce in every Christian who plays his part in this sublime 
action. 

When we speak of the liturgy as a sacred drama there is 
always a risk that our people will fail to grasp the full reality 
that we are trying to convey. They may, for example, come to 
regard the Easter Vigil ceremonies as a kind of theatrical repre- 
sentation of Christ’s death and resurrection, a sanctified Passion 
Play. But the ceremonies of the Church are not dramas in this 
sense. In taking part in the liturgy we are not play-acting. We 
are associating ourselves with Christ’s redemptive work. We 
are doing something with Christ and our fellow Christians, who 
together with all the elect form the Church of Christ, His 
Mystical Body. Better, Christ is doing something in and 
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through us, His members. In and through us He is worshipping 
the Father and making present and actual, here and now, His 
redemptive activity, applying it to us. In the ceremonies of Easter 
Night, therefore, we are not simply play-acting Christ’s death 
and resurrection, or calling it to mind. We ourselves are inti- 
mately and corporately involved in this mystery which is being 
re-enacted. We are not paying homage to an event long since 
past, we are involved in a reality which is very present. As St 
Leo says in his sermon on the Pasch, “Ipsa rerum dignitas ita 

. exprimitur, ut Pascha Domini non tam praeteritum recoli 
quam praesens debeat honorari.”! The conclusion, then, is in- 
escapable. If we are indeed members of Christ, it is as much our 
own death and our own resurrection with Christ and our brethren 
that we are celebrating. “Our sins had made dead men of us, 
and he, in giving life to Christ, gave life to us too; it is his grace 
that has saved you; raised us up too, enthroned us too above 
the heavens, in Christ Jesus.’? 


WitH CHRIST IN THE TOMB 


This mystery which is made actual for us in the liturgy of the 
Vigil has, then, two stages: death and resurrection—death to 
all that is implied in the term “sin”; resurrection to a new 
life of Grace. The Easter Night ceremonies are concerned 
almost exclusively with the celebration of our resurrection in 
Christ, our new life. But before we rise with Christ we must be 
buried with Him, and this is the whole intention of the “alitur- 
gism” of Holy Saturday. The new first antiphon of the Holy 
Saturday Vespers gives us the clue: “‘Hodie afflictus sum valde, 
sed cras solvam vincula mea”. This antiphon, inspired by 
Nahum i, 13, represents the voice of Christ, crying to His 
Father for deliverance from His enemies. But it is also an anti- 
phon which we, as Christ’s members, take upon our own lips: 
“Today I am utterly broken.” By fasting and penance I am 
steeped in the death of human nature, in the throes of physical 


_ Sermo 71. Cf. Le Mystére Liturgique, by Dom Maria Bernard de Soos, Litur- 
giewissensch. Quellen u. Forschungen, 34, p. 56, Miinster, 1958. 
Eph., ii, 5. 
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and moral suffering. Even the nourishment and comfort of the 
Eucharist is for a time withheld. I am made to feel with Christ 
something of His desolation of spirit: “I knew that my heart 
would break with shame and sorrow; and I looked for someone 
who would share my grief, but there was no one. I looked for 
someone to console me, but I found no one.” 

This sharing in Christ’s anguish of soul, this death of the 
natural man as the necessary precondition to His resurrection to 
life, is fittingly celebrated in the liturgy of the Church by— 
nothing. Holy Saturday has been stripped of all the religious 
practices which it formerly contained. There remain only the 
sacrament of Penance and the sacraments of the dying. An ali- 
turgical day in these modern times is impressive by its very 
rarity. Perhaps, as Dom Thierry Maertens maintains,’ “we 
suffer far too much from the intervention of the quantitative 
in the liturgy. The liturgy has nothing to do with quantity. If 
the faithful renounce ‘their? communion on Holy Saturday in 
this spirit, much will have been done for the liturgical move- 
ment.” 

Holy Saturday is not, therefore, a merely passive commem- 
oration of Christ in the tomb. It is the first part of the Vigil, a 
sort of concentrated Lent, leading to the Easter celebration of 
Christ’s resurrection and of our resurrection in Christ. It is a 
brief pause before the greatest event of the Church’s year—an 
end before a new beginning. There is something utterly final 
about the new Magnificat antiphon, a ringing down of the 
curtain: “Principes sacerdotum et pharisaei munierunt sepul- 
chrum, signantes lapidem, cum custodibus.” The Lord’s body 
has been laid in the tomb, which is then sealed and guarded. 


DeEvoTa EXPECTATIONE 


At the same time it would be utterly wrong to imagine that 
Holy Saturday has become a joyless day of unmitigated gloom. 
Hodie afflictus sum valde, sed cras soluam vincula mea. We can 
never know the aching void, the complete and utter misery of 
Mary Magdalen: “They have taken away my Lord, and I can- 


1 Paroisse et Liturgie, No. 21, p. 103. 
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not tell where they have laid him”’!; or the profound disillusion- 
ment of the disciples as they started out for Emmaus: ‘‘We had 
hoped that it was he who was to deliver Israel; but now. . .’” 
The renunciation involved in death is in itself hard to bear, but 
for the Christian death comes as a friend. More, the person 
whose faith is vital and strong will conceive of the day of his 
death as the happiest day of his life; for it is the prelude to the 
life of heaven. So, too, the act of dying to sin involves much of 
the bitterness of physical death. But our faith does not die, and 
through all this day is the joyous expectation of the morrow— 
cras solvam vincula mea—colouring all our experience of 
bitterness and pain, and making it all worth while. 

To be with Christ in the tomb is to be busied already with 
the work of redemption in Christ, as He was when He opened 
the gates of heaven to the souls of the just who till then had been 
detained in Limbo. That work of Christ continues on in His 
Church to the end of time, and in the liturgy we are granted a 
share in it. The end is salvation: “‘we are to share an inheritance 
that is incorruptible’.? But how “thanksworthy” that we 
should also be granted a share in the means, that we should be 
chosen to be “‘a royal priesthood”?! 


And meanwhile, we have new heavens and a new earth to 
look forward to, the dwelling-place of holiness; that is what he 
has promised. Beloved, since these expectations are yours, do 
everything to make sure that he shall find you innocent, unde- 
filed, at peace. If our Lord stays his hand, count it part of his 
mercy.5 


H. E. WINSTONE 


1 John£xx, 13. 

* Luke xxiv, 21. 

3] Peter i, 4. 

‘T Peter ii, 9. 

°II Peter iii, 13-15. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ECLAMPSIA AND ABORTION 


I understand that an eclamptic condition in a pregnant 
mother may be caused by an excess or diseased condition of the 
placenta. If the child is not viable, may the placenta be medi- 
cally or surgically attacked in such a way that abortion will 
inevitably follow? Davis, Moral and Pastoral Theology, 11, p. 191, 
says not, but I am under the impression that Catholic students 
now give an affirmative answer on the principle of the double 
effect. Which view is correct? (B. H. G.) 


REPLY 


It is with considerable diffidence that we attempt to answer 
a question of this kind, because a fully reliable answer requires 
a degree of medical knowledge to which we make no pretence. 
Such knowledge as we have been able to “mug up” is both 
second-hand and incomplete. With this disclaimer well to the 
fore, we shall begin by examining the state of the question. 

Eclampsia is defined by Dorland’s American Pocket Medical 
Dictionary as a “toxemia of pregnancy, marked by high blood 
pressure, albuminaria (i.e. excess of albuminates in the urine), 
convulsions and coma”. The preliminary stage of pre-eclampsia 
is said nowadays to be readily detectable and amenable to 
treatment, so that, with proper pre-natal care, the later stage of 
true eclampsia should normally be averted. Where, however, it 
has been allowed to develop, it involves a serious danger to the 
life of both mother and child, the mortality rate for mothers 
averaging 20 per cent (reduced to 10 under best hospital con- 
ditions) and that for infants at least 30 per cent. The remote 
cause of the disease apparently lies in the fact that pregnancy 
increases the quantity of toxic end-products of protein meta- 
bolism which circulate in the blood. If, for any reason, the 
excretory mechanism of the liver and kidneys fails to neutralize 


1 Cf. McFadden, Medical Ethics, p. 202, O’Donnell, Morals in Medicine, p. 132. 
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these toxic elements as fast as they are produced, they not only 
accumulate in the blood, but further reduce the efficiency of the 
liver and kidneys by their toxic effect, so that the quantity of 
toxin in the blood grows at an ever increasing rate.! This pro- 
gressive deterioration can sometimes be successfully controlled 
by sedatives and remedial treatment until the end of the preg- 
nancy removes its cause, or it can be halted by artificially 
terminating the pregnancy.? 

No moral problem is raised by this latter procedure in the 
normal case, because eclampsia does not normally develop until 
the later stage of pregnancy when the foetus is viable, so that 
termination of the pregnancy merely means an accelerated 
delivery, the advisability of which is a matter for the doctor 
to decide.* In the exceptional case, however, when eclampsia 
(or pre-eclampsia) develops before the foetus is viable, and does 
not respond to treatment, we gather that some textbooks advise 
prompt termination of the pregnancy in order to remove the 
cause of the blood-poisoning. This, if the foetus is alive, is direct 
abortion and intrinsically evil, because it involves direct killing 
of the foetus. On this there is no disagreement among Catholic 
moralists*; and, as far as we can see, this is all that Fr Davis 
stated in the passage cited by our correspondent, which reads: 
“When eclampsia is inevitable and the child is not viable, 
abortion may not, of course, be induced. If the child is viable, 
the moralist has no further interest in the condition, except to 
say that the surgeon must endeavour to save both mother and 
child, but if the mother can be saved without any direct attack 
on the child, viable or not, by a method which is the only one 
available, and which is fatal to the child, the surgeon is justified 
in operating.” In other words, direct feticide is never lawful, 
whereas an operation on the mother which, though resulting 
indirectly in the death of the foetus, has for its only direct 
object the cure of the mother, can be justified by the principle 

1 McFadden, op. cit., p. 203. 

2 O’Donnell, op. cit., p. 133. 

§ According to the 1958 edition of Black's Medical Dictionary, p. 293, “‘some 
authorities recommend that the birth of the child should be hastened, but at the 
present day the tendency is to leave this part of the treatment to nature” 

* Cf. O’Donnell, op. cit., p. 133; McFadden, op. cit., p. 205; Healy, ‘Medical 


Ethics, p. 206; Tiberghien, New Problems in Medical Ethics (ed. Flood), 1st series, 
P. 148, 
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of the double effect. This doctrine can only be said to condemn 
the operation on which our correspondent seeks enlightenment, 
if it involves direct feticide; but in that case we know of no 
“Catholic students” of repute who would attempt to defend 
the contrary. The question is: does it involve direct feticide? 

According to Black’s Medical Dictionary, “‘the cause of the 
(eclamptic) condition is not definitely known, but it appears 
to be of the nature of a poisoning process from products derived 
either from the after-birth (i.e. placenta) or from defective 
chemical changes in the blood’’.! This appears partially to con- 
firm our correspondent’s premiss that eclampsia may be due to 
a pathological condition of the placenta. Now, according to the 
principle of the double effect, as stated above by Davis, a 
pathological condition of the mother can be medically or sur- 
gically ‘‘attacked”’ (to use our correspondent’s phrase) in a way 
which inevitably leads to the abortion of a non-viable foetus, 
provided that no direct attack is made on the foetus and that 
there is no other available way of saving the mother. The law- 
fulness of the proposed medical or surgical attack on the 
placenta depends therefore on whether or not it complies with 
these two conditions. 

In the first place, does it involve a direct attack on the foetus? 
Not knowing the precise nature of the procedure envisaged, we 
cannot give a definite answer. The placenta, a uterine structure 
of nutritive communication, belongs partly to the mother and 
partly to the foetus, the maternal part, which lies next to the 
uterine wall, being separated from the foetal part by the osmotic 
membrane. We do not know whether it is medically or surgically 
possible to treat the maternal placenta separately, without 
directly attacking the foetal appendage which is its life-line; but 
if it is possible and the treatment is in fact so circumscribed, the 
first condition is fulfilled, and, however inevitably abortion may 
follow, it cannot, apart from a bad intention, be called direct 
foeticide. 

But it does not automatically follow that the treatment is 
morally justified. The doctor must be honestly convinced that, 
in the circumstances, there is no other way of saving the mother 


1Thomson’s 1958 edition, p. 293. The placenta is called the “after-birth”, 
because it is expelled from the womb in the third stage of labour (ibid. p. 21). 
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which does not indirectly involve the death of the child. This 
requires an expert prognosis which is beyond our competence. 
We gather, however, that the medical value of intervention is, in 
general, far from certain’; and that even when the foetus is 
dead, as often happens in early eclampsia, and its direct 
removal is therefore lawful, delay is advised by the best modern 
obstetrics because of the danger of infection.? 


VENIAL SIN OF THEFT—GRAVE Duty TO RESTORE 


In your reply concerning grave matter in theft (THe CLercy 
Review, October 1958, p. 621), you said of the thief: “When, 
however, he submits his sin for absolution, whether or not he is 
found to have been gravely guilty, the confessor must assess his 
obligation to restore according to the objective value of the 
property stolen, and, if the amount is theologically grave, 
must bind him gravely to restore it, under pain of refusal of 
absolution.” Do all theologians agree with the statement as it 
stands? Do not some hold that the obligation of restitution is to 
be measured by the gravity of the damage and the gravity of 
the sin? (J. B. P.) 


REPLY 


Regula Iuris, n. 48: “Locupletari non debet aliquis, cum 
alterius iniuria vel iactura.”® 

Bearing in mind that the statement, as it stands, envisages 
a case of damage done by theft rather than mere destruction, 
and presumes that the penitent concerned is in unjust possession 
of a grave amount of stolen property, in se vel in aequivalenti,* we 
think it generally acceptable to theologians. 


1 Cf. Kelly, Medico-Moral Problems, ed. 1957, p. 76. 

2 Cf. McFadden, op. cit., p. 205 

3 Appendix to Liber Sextus Deecnlion, of the Corpus Iuris Canonici. 

“A person is considered to possess another’s property in aequivalenti, when, 
though he no longer has the property itself, he is the better off for having had it, 
either because he has its money value, or has exchanged it for something of 
roughly equal worth, or because, though he has consumed it or given it away in 
place of his own property, he has thereby saved his own to an equivalent amount. 
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The obligation of restitution can arise from either or both 
of two sources, the detention of another’s property against his 
reasonable will, or the unjust and theologically culpable damage 
of another’s property. In a case of the first kind, i.e. when a 
person is in actual or equivalent possession of another’s property 
theologians are substantially agreed that the gravity of his 
obligation to restore on this ground is determined simply by the 
gravity of the amount detained against the owner’s reasonable 
will, irrespectively of whether possession was obtained by a 
grave sin, a venial sin, or no sin at all.! If not all theologians are 
clear on this point, it is largely due to the fact that many of 
them do not deal with the question raised by the coupling of a 
venial fault with grave matter, until they discuss the conditions 
required for an obligation of repairing unjust damage, the 
second radix restitutionis, one of which conditions is theological 
fault. It is in this context that they commonly lay down the 
rule, quoted by our correspondent, that the obligation of resti- 
tution is to be measured by the gravity of the damage and the 
gravity of the sin.? It should not, however, be assumed that they 
therefore measure an obligation to restore stolen property in the 
same way. The two obligations have quite different bases and 
require different yardsticks. The one is based on the principle 
that no one is entitled to enrich himself from another’s property, 
whereas the other is based on the principle that no one may, 
with impunity, inflict unjust and culpable damage on another. 
The latter necessarily presupposes theological fault, whereas the 
former abstracts from such fault and takes account only of the 
fact and amount of misappropriated property.® 

Even if a person has obtained possession of a grave quantity 
of another’s property by a venially sinful act (e.g. because he 
thought it a venial matter to steal £20 from a millionaire), or 
by a subjectively innocent act, it is clear, nevertheless, that he 
cannot hold on to it without either committing or perpetuating 
an objectively grave sin of injustice. Objectively, therefore, he 


1 Cf. Noldin-Schmitt, Summa T.M., II, n. 435; Heylen, De Iure et Iustitia, I, 
P. 493; Vermeersch, T.M., II, n. 584; Jorio, T.M., II, n. 622. 
vg 2 Merkelbach, Summa T.M., II (1932), n. 293. 
2“Differentia inter has duas radices restitutionis maxime attendenda est 
praecipue in hoc, quod ex prima radice tota causa et mensura restitutionis est res 
aliena quae iniuste possidetur; ex secunda radice vero causa et mensura est actio 
Sormaliter iniusta” (Fanfani, Manuale T.M., II, n. 295). 
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is gravely bound to undo or avoid this grave wrong by making 
restitution; and, since obligations must normally be assessed 
objectively in the tribunal of Penance and such as are grave 
must be gravely imposed, his confessor must warn him of his 
grave obligation and insist, under pain of refusal of absolution, 
that he show readiness to fulfil it. This is all that we claimed in 
the statement which our correspondent has questioned. 

When, on the other hand, the obligation of restitution arises 
from a culpable and unjust act which has done grave damage 
to another, without enriching the culprit, the fact that the act 
was only venially culpable must admittedly be taken into 
account. Here, authors commonly distinguish according to 
whether the fault was venial because of invincible error as to 
the amount or moral gravity of the damage caused, or because 
of imperfect deliberation in the causal act. 

(1) When the sin was venial because the culprit, though 
acting with full deliberation and awareness of the material 
amount of the damage done, was invincibly mistaken as to its 
moral gravity (wrongly thinking it not to constitute a gravely 
sinful injury), Genicot holds quite definitely that a grave obli- 
gation of restitution arises none the less, because “what counts 
is not the gravity of the offence to God, but the wilfulness of the 
damage”. Vermeersch thinks (“videtur”) that the culprit is 
gravely bound, “because he has voluntarily placed himself 
under obligation to restore that sum, and the quantity of the 
obligation is to be reckoned objectively rather than subjec- 
tively”.2 Noldin teaches that a grave obligation “‘can be in- 
curred” in respect of the amount of damage foreseen.* Wouters, 
on the other hand, concludes “from the conflict of opinions”, 
which he alleges rather than substantiates, that “probably 
enough no obligation arises”.* 

(2) When the sin was venial because the culprit, though 
acting with full deliberation, was invincibly mistaken as to the 
material gravity of the damage done (e.g. destroyed a precious 
pearl which he thought to be glass of small value), authors 

1 T.M., Gortebecke edition, I, n. 519. 
2 Op. cit., n. 584. 
3 Op. cit., n. 436, b. 


4 Manuale T.M., I, n. 995. We suggest that a real conflict of opinion exists 
only when no distinction is made between case (1) and case (2). 
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generally regard the obligation of restitution as venial, unless, 
as Merkelbach adds,! he adverted, at least confusedly, to the 
danger of grave damage. 

(3) When the sin was venial, because the dumnge; though 
grave, was done without the full advertence and consent 
necessary to mortal sin, there are at least three opinions. Some 
hold that the culprit is gravely bound, because, given theo- 
logical fault, the quantity of the obligation depends on the 
quantity of the damage. Others hold that he is venially bound. 
Others, including St Alphonsus,? hold that he is not bound at 
all, because, as in vows and contracts, a semi-deliberate act 
cannot give rise to a true obligation; moreover, a venial obliga- 
tion would be disproportionate to the grave matter, and a 
grave obligation would be disproportionate to the venial fault. 
Since this third opinion is certainly probable, at least extrin- 
sically, it follows that no obligation can in practice be imposed 
on a penitent guilty only of semi-deliberate damage, however 
grave. 


L. L. McR. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Christus Victor Mortis. Papers read at the Third Theological Week 
held at the Gregorian University, Rome, September 1957. 
Pp. 324. (Gregorianum, Vol. XXXIX, 1958. 2. Lire 750.) 

Two world wars have utterly transformed man’s appreciation of the 

dogma of Christ’s Resurrection. Before 1914 the Resurrection was 

seen mainly, if not wholly, as a weapon in the apologist’s arsenal; 
since 1945 it has been seen rather as an essential and integral part in 
the work of salvation. Unfortunately, this shift of emphasis has not 
yet found its way into the manuals of theology; the latest edition of 

Tanquerey’s Synopsis Theologiae Dogmaticae, for example, still devotes 

twenty-two pages to the subject as a motive of credibility, and yet, 

when treating of the Redemption, relegates the Resurrection to part 
of a scholion, and dismisses it in three-quarters of a page. 
The latest number of Gregorianum will go far to providing a 


1 Op. cit., n. 293. 
2 T.M., Il, n. 552. 
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remedy for this. The critical approach is still present, but discussion 
is with the men of today, not with adversaries now dead for half a 
century. E. Dhanis has a long essay on the burial and the visit to the 
tomb according to St. Mark; K. Priimm treats of the supposed 
parallels from Hellenistic mystery-religions, and V. Marcozzi dis- 
cusses the facts from the standpoint of the biologist. But against this, 
three-quarters of the volume is devoted to an exposition of the 
positive teaching of Revelation concerning the place of the Resurrec- 
tion in the plan of salvation. Four essays deal with speculative 
points: L. Ciappi asks how the risen body can be identical with that 
which died; rejecting the idea that the same “‘materia secunda” (the 
actual flesh and bones) is required or that the same substantial 
form suffices, he finds the solution in the identity of the materia prima 
potentialiter terminata. Two American professors, W. A. Van Roo and 
J. H. Wright, contribute papers on the Resurrection as an instru- 
mental cause of grace, and on the consummation of the universe in 
Christ respectively; both are essentially scholastic in their approach, 
though the latter has a fair number of NT quotations. The most 
striking paper of this first part, however, is without a doubt J. 
Alfaros’ Cristo Glorioso, Revelador del Padre, where thorough biblical 
research is allied to a penetrating speculative approach; the theme is 
that just as the Incarnate Word reveals the Father on earth (Jn. i, 1- 
18), so he reveals Him in the Church and in Heaven (Jn. xvii). This 
idea is then taken up in the context of the ontological and psycho- 
logical union of the divine and human nature in the Incarnate 
Word: after the Resurrection His glorified humanity manifests fully 
to the blessed its character as a creature united by a union of per- 
sonality with the Eternal Word of God, so that the blessed perceive 
in that humanity its subsistent relation to the Father: thus only by 
His Resurrection does Christ as man reveal fully to men what the 
Father is, as Father. 

There are four papers on biblical themes: St Lyonnet on the 
soteriological import of the Resurrection according to St Paul, three 
other essays discuss the heavenly priesthood of Christ in Hebrews, 
“intermediate eschatology” in St Paul, and how far the analogy of 
Christ the head of the Body can be pressed in the light of the medical 
knowledge of St Paul’s day. Most of these ideas have been ex- 
pounded fully enough in biblical reviews during recent years. The 
last section, entitled “Liturgy and Ascetics”, contains a splendid 
conference by H. Schmidt on the place of Easter as the primary feast 
of the liturgical year, in which he directs his fire against the “‘dis- 
astrous influence exercised against truth” by those who would re- 
gard some other feast, however important, as of greater moment; he 
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stresses above all how the Roman Liturgy, on Palm Sunday and 
even on Good Friday, refuses to separate the death of Christ from 
His Resurrection, but sees the former always as the way to victory: 
*‘gloriosi lauream certaminis—resurrectionis consortia—crucem tuam ador- 
amus. Domine, et sanctam resurrectionem tuam laudams, et glorifi- 
camus: ecce enim propter lignum venit Gaudium in universo mundo”, 
There is another paper on the Byzantine Liturgy, and one on the 
spiritual life as a progressive sharing in the Resurrection of Christ. 

From this survey of contents it will be clear how much the 
emphasis has moved since the days of Modernism and anti-Modern- 
ism: even the apologetic section is strikingly eirenic in tone, and the 
authors are more concerned to find out the truth contained in the 
subject-matter chosen than to rebut the aberrations of other men. 
This change of atmosphere in the world of professional theologians, 
conditioned, no doubt, and perhaps even brought about by the 
tragedies of this century, provides the background to the restoration 
of the Solemn Easter Vigil to its ancient and rightful place in the 
Church’s Calendar. Ever since the seventeenth century too many 
devotional works have reduced Christian spirituality to the need for 
dying with Christ; this is important, yes, but far more important 
still is the need to impress on the minds of men the necessity of living 
with Christ; this collection of papers will furnish the dogmatic back- 
ground to a full understanding of this development in liturgy and 
ascetics.! 


J. McHucu 


Stages in Prayer. By J. G. Arintero, o.p. Translated by Kathleen 
Pond. Pp. x + 178. (Blackfriars Publications. 12:5.) 


PapRE ARINTERO’S thesis is that the entire life of a Christian is 
mystical. Baptism, which inaugurates it, is a mystical death, and it 
is into the Mystical Body of Christ that it engrafts the recipient. 
From the beginning the soul is under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, taught, inspired, led on by Him, to the end that what was at 
first an ontological mystical union shall become increasingly a con- 
scious union until it reaches its fullness in the intimacy of the highest 
contemplation. There is, therefore, only one way to sanctity. It 
begins with vocal prayer and meditation, and passes through the 
transitional stages of affective prayer and the prayer of simplicity 
into the prayer of union in all its degrees. That few souls do in fact 


1 It should be mentioned that rather more than a third of the volume is written 
in Italian, nearly one-third in Spanish, and one-third in French. There are 
twenty-four pages of English and thirteen of Latin. 
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follow the path of prayer to its final consummation in the mystical 
marriage is due, not to any limits set by God but to human weak- 
ness; the many have not sufficient courage and detachment to brave 
the heights; they refuse, mistakenly, to be spiritually ambitious. 

In describing the various stages of prayer and their problems 
Padre Arintero shows himself a distinguished theologian who is 
giving not merely the teaching of the great writers he quotes so 
copiously in his footnotes and appendices but his own personal ex- 
perience as a man of prayer and a director of souls. Incidentally, he 
has the gift of his master, St Thomas, of not wasting words. For the 
stages of the prayer of union and the phenomena which accompany 
it he follows St Teresa; her classification in the Interior Castle is the 
most complete that we possess. 

All will not agree with the author’s fundamental thesis. It is 
common Dominican teaching; but other schools of theology take the 
view that passive prayer, certainly in its higher stages, is not essential 
to sanctity. Sanctity consists in union with the will of God, and it 
would seem that a man, dedicated to the active life, may have this 
union in its fullness without being, in the completest sense, a mystic. 
Padre Arintero bases his argument, partly at least, on the term 
“mystical”. But when applied to the symbolism of baptism, to the 
union of the Christian with God incarnate, and to the union of the 
soul with God in contemplation, do we really use “mystical” in the 
same sense? 

However, whatever one’s view of the author’s thesis, he has 
written a great and beautiful book, which one will read with much 
profit. It is rich in doctrine, and it is inspiring and encouraging. We 
are indebted to Miss Pond for making it available in an attractive 
translation. 


The Spirit of the Spanish Mystics. An Anthology of Spanish Religious Prose. 
Chosen, translated and introduced by Kathleen Pond. Pp. xi + 
170. (Burns Oates. 16s.) 


Miss Ponp’s selections begin with Garcia de Cisneros (1455-1510), 
Abbot of Montserrat, and close with Maria de Agreda (1602-65). 
She thus covers something less than two centuries; but they were the 
Golden Age of Spanish mysticism as they were the Golden Age of 
Spain. It is not surprising that the two should flourish together in a 
country so profoundly steeped in the faith. By contrast Elizabethan 
England found its counterpart to material expansion mainly in a 
great literary florescence. 

The writers chosen are representative, and each is introduced by 
a short biographical notice. Miss Pond has been content with short 
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extracts from the most famous—St Teresa, St John of the Cross, St 
Ignatius, Rodriquez; their works are already well known and avail- 
able in English. Not all the extracts are mystical; like St Teresa the 
mystics could treat of homely virtues; and naturally such themes as 
the Passion, the Holy Eucharist, and our Lady find a not incon- 
siderable part in these writings. 

The extracts from St Teresa and St John of the Cross are given 
in the late Professor Allison Peers’ translation. The others have been 
translated by Miss Pond herself and read excellently. By this con- 
spectus she has definitely extended our knowledge of Spanish 
spirituality. 

The visionary, Maria de Agreda, will perhaps always remain an 
enigmatic figure. Miss Pond says that when her “case” was ex- 
amined by the Inquisition she was found to be both blameless and 
orthodox. But the fact is that her best-known work, The Mystical 
City, which was published posthumously, was put on the Index by 
B. Innocent XI, but was not, however, included in Leo XIII’s 
edition of the Index; and her revelations were so severely criticized 
by the well-known seventeenth-century Augustinian theologian, 
Amort, that certain Franciscan theologians (she was a Franciscan 
prioress) felt called upon to defend her. But it seems that Amort’s 
strictures stand valid in their substance. 


Religious Men and Women in Church Law. By Joseph Creusen, s.j. 
Sixth English Edition, revised and edited to conform with the 
Seventh French Edition. By Adam C. Ellis, s.j., Pp. xvi + 380. 
(The Bruce Publishing Company. $6.50.) 


Tue Code of Canon Law was promulgated on 27 May 1917. In its 
second book all the laws of the Church concerning religious were 
methodically arranged for the first time. In June 1918 Fr Creusen 
made a brief summary of this legislation, indicating the modifica- 
tions it had introduced into the former law. Some three years later 
he published a second edition, much enlarged to take note of 
official and private decisions of the Holy See, the many publications 
of canonists and the problems that had arisen from the application 
of the Code. A translation of this edition was made in America in 
the thirties. In the intervening years Fr Creusen has kept his com- 
mentary abreast of developments, and in 1951, from his retirement 
at Louvain after sixty active years in the Society of Jesus, he pub- 
lished the seventh edition. It contained among other fresh matter a 
section on the newly established secular institutes. 

Each French edition since the second has been followed by a 
corresponding English edition. The present English edition contains 
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all the matter of the 1951 French edition with such additions and 
modifications as have become necessary since 1951. This new 
material includes the instruction on the papal enclosure for nuns, 
the Apostolic Constitution Sedis Sapientiae on the education and 
spiritual direction of religious clerics and priests, the decree on re- 
ligious who are bound to military service, and the letter to Superiors 
General on the use of the radio and television. Everything, therefore, 
up to 1957 is included. 

The commentary follows the order of the Code, and each canon 
is adequately explained. Copious footnotes give references to other 
authoritative commentaries and to official pronouncements of the 
Holy See. There is a bibliography and an index. Written by a 
canonist of the highest repute, it is indispensable for religious, their 
chaplains, directors and all who exercise authority over them. Un- 
fortunately, it is expensive. 


A Dictionary of Saints. Compiled by Donald Attwater. Pp. vii + 280. 
(Burns Oates. 30s.) 


Tus is a revised and enlarged edition of a work which was published 
twenty years ago. There are over 3000 entries with brief, carefully 
compiled particulars of each. It serves as both a catalogue in its 
own right (the only one we possess in English) and an index to the 
new four-volume edition of Butler’s Lives of the Saints. But it includes 
a number of less important saints and beati, e.g. St Elstan of Win- 
chester, St Restituta, not listed in Butler. It is beautifully produced, 
to conform in format to the standard Butler. 


j. c. 


The Children of the Lantern. By Lamplighter. (Burns Oates. Pp. 125. 
10s. 6d.) 


Tue children are a group of well-to-do children, English, American 
and Italian, attending at a convent in Rome for first-communion 
instructions; Lamplighter is the nun who instructs them; the Lantern 
is the magic-lantern-pictures on which she bases her talks. The book 
is in narrative form, charmingly written, and charmingly illustrated 
by another nun called “Robin”’. This is a second edition of a book 
first published twenty-four years ago; it wears well and it is odd to 
think that the children must be almost middle-aged now! But who 
was it written for? Certainly not for children of seven. Somewhat 
older children, if sufficiently A-stream, would enjoy it. But its ideal 
reader would be an intelligent mother or teacher, who could appre- 
ciate, and learn from, the innumerable little examples of good 
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teaching which occur on every page. The fact is that the book was 
not written for any particular reader, but just because the author 
enjoyed writing it, which is why it is so good. 

F. H. D. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


CouNnTING THE Cost 
(Tue Ciercy Review, February 1959, p. 65) 


The Bishop of Menevia writes: 

The figures quoted for the Diocese of Menevia in the table of 
school building figures in Bishop Beck’s article on page 72 of your 
February issue are not correct. The error, I regret to say, is mine 
and in no way attributable to Bishop Beck. Unfortunately the error 
also appears in the first copies issued of the ““Memorandum on the 
Present Problem of Voluntary Schools”. A hurried phone call failed 
fully, through lack of time, to correct the figures for the second issue 
of ““A Memorandum on the Present Problem of Voluntary Schools”. 

Will you be kind enough, therefore, to give publicity to the 
correct figures up to the 31st December, 1958. 


DIOCESE OF MENEVIA 
Estimated overall 
Overall Net cost to cost of future 
cost Grants Diocese projects 
£202,004 £86,715 £115,289 £1,216,000 


Hence the average percentage of grant received was 42.9. 
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